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IT is said to be a highly entertaining and instructive ex- 
perience to hear the devil preach morality, but we imagine 
the members of the United Underwriters were equally en- 
tertained, if not instructed last week, to hear Mr. Driggs, 
of the Williamsburg City, denouncing rate cutting, and 
charging underwriters with a lack of integrity. Like 
Artemas Ward’s kangaroo, Mr. Driggs is “a amoozin’ 
cuss. 


Our French exchanges abound in rumors to the effect 
that La Confiance Fire Insurance Company is about to 
withdraw from this country, and congratulations upon 
this decision. They claim that the company has no right 
to compromise its position at home by its ventures in this 
country. We do not know anything about the truth of 
these rumors, but it is a well-known fact that it is one of 
the few foreign companies that can withdraw without 
being missed. There would be few mourners at the bier 
of the departed, provided it elects to become a departed. 





OuR Boston correspondent intimates that the under- 
writers of that city are disappointed that the United Under- 
writers in America did not, at its session last week, form- 
ally unite with the National Board. We think this senti- 
ment is quite general, and that underwriters throughout 
the country look to the up-building of the old National 
Board as the proper method of bringing about reforms in 
underwriting practices. The withdrawal of companies from 
the Board a few years ago, made possible the present un- 
satisfactory condition of the business; by reuniting with it 
and giving it their earnest and hearty support the numer- 
ous evils complained of might be remedied. But without 
the co-operation that can only be obtained through a 
powerful organization, there is little hope of bringing about 
the reforms in practices that are deemed so essential to 
future success, 





THERE was quite a falling off in the fire losses for Oc- 
tober, compared with the other months of the year, and 
underwriters feel somewhat encouraged. According to 
The Bulletin, the loss last month was about $6,000,000, 
while the October loss for the previous five years averaged 
$7,200,000. There are two months more to hear from 
before the accounts of the year can be closed, and it is a 
matter of question whether several companies will not 
close their doors simultaneously with the closing of the 
year. It will be better for their stockholders and for the 
public if half a dozen or more weak companies would 
withdraw from business. They are of no benefit to any 
one except the officers who draw good salaries. 





THE associated press agent at Albany having made the 
blunder of confounding the New York Life Insurance 
Company with that of the concern located at Batavia, 
and known as the Western New York Life, and saying that 
the appointment of a receiver is contemplated, Superin- 
tendent Fairman officially denies that any such proceed- 
ings have been suggested regarding the New York Life. 
The Attorney-General corroborates this statement. No one 
familiar with the standing of the life insurance companies of 
this State would have confounded the New York Life with 
any company needing the services of an undertaker, as tre- 
ceivers may well be regarded. It is perfectly sound in every 
respect, having a large surplus over and above all its lia- 
bilities. The card of Superintendent Fairman was scarcely 
necessary to convince the public that the reporter had 
blundered, but it will serve to call attention toan excellent 
company, which is always a good thing for the Superin- 
tendent or any one else to do. 





THE adoption of a uniform fire policy is sure to be urged 
upon fire underwriters at an early day, and we have before 
advocated that the underwriters take time by the forelock 
and use their influence in the framing of a standard form of 
policy, likely to be acceptable to all the companies. On 
Monday, December 4, at 11 e’clock A. M., the special 
Committee on a Standard Policy, appointed by the Insur- 
ance Commissioners and Superintendents, will meet at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, in New York. Representatives of the 
Michigan Policy Commission will be present, and com- 
mittees from the United Fire Underwriters in America 
and the National Board of Fire Underwriters will also be 
in attendance. All fire underwriters are extended an invi- 
tation to attend. The Insurance Commissioners’ commit- 
tee is composed of Samuel H. Row of Michigan, Charles P. 
Swigert of Illinois, Charles G. Fairman of New York, 
Julius L. Clarke of Massachusetts and Charles H. Moore 
of Ohio, Colonel A, Loudon Snowden, Henry A, Oakley 
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and P. Notman constitute the committee from the United 
Fire Underwriters, and the Michigan Policy Commission 
consists of J. J. Van Riper, Attorney-General of Mich- 
igan, Benjamin Vernor, and Commissioner Samuel H. Row. 
The National Board committee is not yet known. In or- 
der to have a uniform fire policy legislation is necessary, 
but the demand has been so universal that the idea of such 
a policy is now held in favor generally by insurance men, 
provided the underwriters can have a voice in framing a 
standard form. It is better that a general convention, 
like that proposed above, should take the initiative in this 
movement, than that each State should set about to adopt 
a standard policy on its own responsibility, as has been 
threatened. 





IT is unfortunate that the constitution of the United 
Fire Underwriters in America prevented the re-election of 
Colonel A. London Snowden as president of that body. 
For two years he has held the position, presiding over 
three Conventions with a quiet dignity and force that has 
demonstrated his natural aptness to command. Few pre- 
siding officers could have controlled the conflicting inter- 
ests represented in that organization with the manifesta- 
tion of so little friction. He is a ready parlimentarian, 
quick of comprehension, suave and courteous at all times, 
and one of the most eloquent and impressive speakers the 
profession can boast of. His influence in private ,council 
is as effective as when occupying the chair of the presiding 
officer, and it is to be regretted that he could not be per- 
mitted for another year to exercise his peculiar talent in 
both directions. Mr. Skilton, his successor as president, 
is an able, courteous gentleman, as well as an experienced 
underwriter, and will unquestionably make an excellent 
presiding officer. 





IN a suburb of New York, not ten miles from the City 
Hall, a number of our most prominent insurance officers 
have their homes. In this same place there is an exceed- 
ingly active competition among agents, and, in the scram- 
ble for business, the question of rates is pretty much lost 
sight of. A local agent was recently asked why a local 
board was not formed there, a tariff of rates agreed upon, 
and the business put upon a better footing. His reply 
was, “ We are too near the head offices of the companies, 
Our customers are almost daily visitors to the city ; many 
of them are in business there ; when they want insurance, 
they can get it over the counters of the companies as read- 
ily as they can from us, and often at less rates than we 
charge. Under these circumstances it is impossible for’ 
us to organize a local board or maintain rates. All that is 
left us to do is to rattle around and get all the business we 
can at such prices as our customers are willing to give. If 
we were a hundred miles from New York, instead of ten, we 
could do better, but such close proximity to the head offices 





is demoralizing.” Thisis not complimentary to managers of 
companies, but unfortunately it is true. Agents of com, 
panies might find it profitable to send missionaries to labor 
with the managers, even as the managers send Specials to 
regulate agents in the field. We always were great adyo. 
cates of home missionary work. 





THE statement made at the meeting of the United 
Underwriters by Albert Bowker, of Boston, that the Tariff 
Association in his city has not thus far accomplished much 
in advancing rates, is fully corroborated by our Boston 
correspondent. There appears to be quite as much de. 
moralization in rates at the Hub as there ever has been jn 
this city, which is accused of originating all the sins em. 
braced in the underwriter’s calendar. But if it be true that 
New York has been the father of many evils in the busi- 
ness, it is also true that it has recently taken long strides 
in the work of reforming those evils. Our Tariff Associa. 
tion has, within the past few months, materially advanced 
rates in the dry goods district, on storage warehouses, on 
breweries, on sugar refineries, and on various other special 
hazards, and, at the same time, fixed brokers’ commissions 
on these classes of property at ten per cent, thus increas. 
ing income and decreasing the outgo. The association 
has under consideration the feasibility of increasing rates 
on other classes of risks, and will, no doubt, do so by de- 
grees. The advances thus far made are satisfactory to the 
insured, and companies within and outside of the associa. 
tion are benefiting by them. While a general advance of 
rates on all kinds of property is desirable, it is doubtful if the 
companies would be sufficiently harmonious to make such 
advance practicable. It is deemed wise, therefore, to make 
haste slowly, and to make only such advances as all com. 
panies recognize are absolutely necessary, and as they will 
unite in maintaining. Boston might take a hint from the 
New York Tariff Association, and go into the work of re- 
forming its tariff by piecemeal. Boston is now dealing 
with the question of commissions to brokers, and _ will, 
doubtless, find the same difficulty in fixing an arbitrary 
rate that was encountered in this city, but when the Tariff 
Association combined the question of brokers’ commis- 
sions with that of rates on special classes of business, little 
opposition was interposed and the reduction of one and 
the advance of the other were made simultaneously. There 
is no fixed rate of brokers’ commissions recognized in New 
York, except on the classes of business specified by the 
Tariff Association; brokers get all they can out of the 
companies, and some managers are weak enough to sub- 
mit to outrageous extortions in the matter. The Boston 
companies, doing business here have contributed their full 
share to keeping up the prices charged for brokerage. It 
is to be hoped that the underwriters of that city will be 
successful in dealing with their brokers, and that they will 
prohibit their companies paying extravagant commissions 
there or elsewhere. 
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THE UNITED FIRE UNDERWRITERS IN 
AMERICA. 


HE second annual Convention of the above-named 
association was convened in this city on Thursday 

of last week, and continued throughout two days. In 
other columns of this issue will be found a concise synopsis 
of the proceedings. In recent editorials we have intimated 


that we failed to perceive wherein this body was more | 


competent to carry out the work of reform, so essential to 
the business of fire underwriting at the present time, than 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, with its perfected 
machinery and the prestige of its many years of existence. 
The session of the United Underwriters just closed not 
only failed to show that that body is competent to super- 
sede the National Board, but very decidedly declared that 
it has neither the power nor the inclination to perform the 
missionary work required to place the business of under- 
writing on a substantial basis, and so voted deliberately to 
hand over the work of reformation to the National Board. 
A year ago the United Underwriters adopted a plan for 
the formation of District Associations throughout the 
country, which should have control, through local boards, 
of those vital questions pertaining to the fixing of rates. 
The District Associations were organized, but failed to do 
anything more for lack of co-operation on the part of some 
of the more prominent companies, so, at the session on 
Thursday, the United Underwriters voted to hand over 
to the National Board all control over the District 
Associations, and virtually implored that Board to 
continue the work it found itself unable to perform. By 
resolution adopted at the session of the United Under- 
writers a year ago, the active co-operation of every member 
was pledged to the National Board whenever it would 
assume direction of the District Associations, and the ses- 
sion last week reaffirmed this resolution, so that substan- 
tially all the work laid out thus far by the United Under- 
writers has been turned over to the National Board, with 
a pledge that all companies not members of the latter or- 
ganization will give it their earnest co-operation. As they 
thus acknowledge their confidence in the National Board, 
and ask it to take up the work of reforming existing bad 
practices in fire underwriting, why is it not feasible for 
them to go a step further, renew their membership in the 
National Board, and thus rehabilitate it with the power 
and prestige of a large and united membership as it form- 
erly had, and make of it the one sole central organization 
for directing matters pertaining to fire underwriting in the 
interests of the entire profession? This would appear to 
be the logical sequence of the action of the United Un- 
derwriters, which organization, after an existence of two 
years and the holding of three Conventions, resolves to 
place in the hands of the National Board for execution the 
only plan it has ever originated for the betterment of the 
business. The National Board is fully competent to per- 
form all the work that can be expected of a central organ- 
ization, and the wisdom of keeping up the semblance of 
asecond one, at considerable expense to the companies, 





is not apparent. If the representatives of companies com- 
posing the United Underwriters are simply to devise 
measures for the National Board to carry into effect, it 
would seem to be a less cumbersome and more effective 
means to accomplish the end if they were to renew their 
membership in the National Board, and within its fold 
originate and formulate the ideas that they ask that or- 
ganization to .put into effective operation. There is an 
apparent inconsistency in the action of company represen- 


' tatives who express their distrust of the National Board 


by declining membership, yet ask it to assume all the 
responsibility of carrying into practical operation the plans 
developed in another organization that was intended to 
supersede it. 

But the principal work of the Convention last week was 
the undoing of the work it did a year ago after two days 
discussion and deliberation, viz.: the rescinding of the 
resolution then adopted permitting two rates of commis- 
sions to be paid to agents. A year ago the United Un- 
derwriters voted that the maximum rate of commission to 
be paid to agents should be fifteen per cent for general 
business and twenty per cent for farm business. Many 
prominent companies refused to co-operate with the or- 
ganization so long as this double rate was permitted. In- 
deed, during the past year, a very active warfare has 
been waged against the twenty per cent companies by their 
fifteen per cent competitors, the latter even declaring that 
they would not be associated with them in the same agen- 
cies. With a view to conciliating these companies, a reso- 
lution was introduced at the first session of the United 
Underwriters last week declaring that the maximum rate 
of commission paid to agents should be fifteen per cent. 
While it was a foregone conclusion that this resolution 
would be adopted, there was, nevertheless, a spirited dis- 
cussion over it lasting the better part of two days. George 
T. Hope, President of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany, which does a large amount of farm business, ap- 
peared, not as the champion of twenty per cent commis- 
sions, but as the earnest opponent of any fixed arbitrary 
rate of commission to agents. He contended that various 
degrees of labor and expense were required of agents to 
obtain different classes of business, and that they should 
be compensated according to their labor in behalf of their 
companies. While he was willing to concede that fifteen 
per cent was sufficient to pay upon the business in the ag- 
gregate, he held that ten per cent was ample compensation 
for some classes and twenty per cent not too much for other 
classes. His argument in support of this proposition was 
forcible and exhaustive, but none the less failed to convince 
minds already determined to restrict commissions to a uni- 
form rate of fifteen percent. When the final vote was taken, 
thirty-eight votes were recorded in favor of the adoption of 
the resolution and eight against, the affirmative votes being 
but three over a quorum, or one quarter of the member- 
ship of the organization. Whether the other 100 com- 
panies will consider themselves bound by the vote remains 
to be seen. As there was a quorum present and a majority 
voted for the resolution, it becomes binding upon all mem- 
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bers, and the only way of escape for any companies within 
the organization from observing the conditions is to resign 
from the association. How many companies will adopt 
this alternative the near future will determine. The terms 
of the resolution adopting fifteen per cent as the maximum 
rate of commissions to be paid to agents, leaves it optional 
with the Advisory Committee to except from its operation 
certain cities and districts, it being underStood that the 
places so ‘excepted would be those where the brokerage 
system has become so firmly established as to demand 
recognition. The date when this new order of things is to 
go into effect was fixed for the first of January next, and 
the District Associations are to be notified of the change. 
In fact, the District Associations constitute the machinery 
by which the edicts of the United Underwriters are to be 
given practical effect, and the control of these associations 
has been, by resolution, vested in the National Board. In 
effect, therefore, the National Board is again made the 
central organization of the fire underwriters, hampered by 
the cumbersome organization of the United Underwriters, 
which discusses and adopts measures for the National 
Board to carry out. This seems to be a very devious and 
roundabout way of getting at results. That a central 
body of fire underwriters is necessary to harmonize con- 
flicting interests is conceded, but the necessity for two 
such bodies, one legislative and the other administrative, 
is not so apparent. Wisdom and economy would seem to 
dictate that all powers, legislative and administrative, 
should be conferred upon one board, that should include 
in its membership all companies. Under the present ar- 
rangement, there is no certainty that the National Board 
will carry out the wishes of the United Underwriters in any 
specified direction. The officers of the latter are not sub- 
ject to the direction of the former body and in no wise 
under its control or responsible to it. Whatever the 
National Board does to give practical effect to the legisla- 
tion perfected by the United Underwriters, is done as a 
matter of courtesy and not of duty. Both organizations at 
present occupy anomalous positions, and the only way to 
secure perfect harmony of action is to consolidate them. 
The National Board, being the older of the two, and pos. 
sessing the practical working machinery of a central or- 
ganization in a higher degree than its contemporary, and 
having received a vote of confidence from that contem- 
porary, would seem to be after all the one to which the 
fire underwriters look for those practical measures of re- 
form that are deemed so essential at this time. 


That the National Board, during the days of its suprem- 
acy, made serious mistakes, thereby alienating its mem- 
bers, is admittted even by those who were most active in 
its management. But the very mistakes then made 


brought wisdom with them, and there is no reason to’ 


apprehend that similar errors would ever be perpetrated 
again. A sure means of preventing mistakes is to so en- 
large its membership that every respectable company in 
the land will have a voice in forming its policy. The mis- 
take the companies made before was in withdrawing from 





—,,. 


the National Board instead of using their influence to cop 
rect from within the mistakes it made. 

The adoption of the resolution regarding commissions 
to agents was the only business of interest transacted by 
the United Underwriters last week. Undoubtedly the so- 
cial aspects of the gathering were its most attractive and 
useful features on this occasion, as they have been hereto. 
fore. The bringing together face to face of a hundred or 
more managers of companies and giving them opportunj- 
ties for making each other's acquaintance, affording each 
the opportunity of holding friendly intercourse with his 
competitors, is something that is calculated to produce a 
better feeling among them and conduce to more harmoni- 
ous action. In their social natures underwriters are hy. 
man, and very much like other men; the more they 
present this side of themselves to each other, the more 
nearly will they come to proving to each other that they 
are upright, honorable men, and deserving of the conf. 
dence of their fellows. The imputation of Mr. Driggs 
that all underwriters are cheats and tricksters, who cannot 
be trusted to keep faith with each other, is an assumption 
evolved from his inner consciousness and as untrue as 
most statements emanating from that source. That the 
business of fire underwriting has been pervaded with un. 
sound and unfair practices is due to excessive competition 
and lack of co-operation. With a central organization 
having the confidence and support of the majority of the 
companies these evils would be corrected. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


In spite of Mr. Heald’s protest to the contrary, the speech of Mr. Hope, 
supplemented by the remarks of Mr. Driggs, the impression did go forth 
to the public, and will continue to go forth that the underwriters have 
been cheating each other in the matter of compacts and agreements. In 
fact, Mr. Heald himself tacitiy admitted as much when he said that the 
Home had been compelled to do things that they didn’t wish to do, and 
against their better judgment, because of the action of others. Now if 
this means anything, it means that the companies have been engaged in 
sharp practices for several years, and the would-be honest companies have 
been forced to protect their business by measures contrary to their judg- 
ment. Mr. Heald is as well aware of this fact as anybody else. Toargue 
otherwise would convict the vice-president of the Home of ignorance 
concerning events which have become to nearly all the companies as 
familiar as household words. 

w % % 

THE sinking of the barge Saginaw by the steamer City of Worcester is 
a very forcible reminder to the local companies of the dangers of harbor 
navigation, and a potential reason why the low rates long prevailing upon 
these risks are entirely inadequate. There is a coterie of companies 
whose officers are as much dazzled by harbor risks as another class are by 
uptown dwellings and flats at twenty-five cents for five years. ; 


“ % « 


THE fire patrol committee have not yet filled the place of Captain Jahne 
in the patrol corps, because their former action in reducing the captain to 
the ranks has not yet been sustained. The whole matter at the present 
time is in the hands of a select committee, of which Mr. Henry A. Oakley, 
of the Howard, is chairman. This committee is announced to be ready 
with its report, and a special meeting of the local board is to be held to 
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morrow (the 24th) to consider the matter. We only echo the voice of 
many companies in hoping that the question will be disposed of finally 
at this meeting. No matter how unsavory the facts of this scandal may 
be, they cannot be any more hurtful than the damaging rumors which 
have been in circulation relative to the subject generally. Let justice be 
done, and no guilty man escape. 

& “ % 


Our recent paragraph touching the betterment of rates on sundry 
specials in this city led to the remark in a city office, where a large local 
business is done constantly, to the effect that the improvement is mani- 
fested at both ends, viz., in the advanced rate and reduced commission. 
The president of this company showed as the results of several recent 
transactions wherein rates had been advanced—in an aggregate of $127,- 
soo insured, the increased premiums were $1740, against $1122.50 last 
year, an increase of $617.50, and the commissions paid this year were 
only $174, against $224.50 last year, a reduction of $54.50. Thus the com- 
pany is now receiving a net sum of $1566 this year, against $898.50 last 
year, a gain of $667.50, for carrying the same risks. Leaving out the 
dwellings and low-rated building risks, we believe this represents an 
average increase of the rates on business in this city. We are quite 
sanguine that other companies can show equally good results, and the 
day is rapidly disappearing when New York can be quoted as the home of 
all the sins of low rates heretofore prevalent. 


w % <e 


ANOTHER ingenious form to evade the charge for a special hazard in a 
wholesale clothing risk, where a limited amount of manufacturing is done, 
has turned up. It reads, *‘ Privilege to cut and sew and to finish cloth- 
ing.” The first part of this privilege is within the scope of the rule, but 
the last part is an evasion. It is but just to say that there is considerable 
confusion among the companies themselves about these light manufactur- 
ing risks, and an early modification of the harshest features of present re- 
strictions is quite probable. 


OnE of the rules of the City Tariff Association is that nobody shall re- 
ceive any rebates, but brokers may receive a commission of ten pér cent. 
In order to prevent any mistakes, it is defined exactly what shall constitute 
abroker. We are advised that there is great need of care and circumspec- 
tion in the enforcement of this rule, as sundry bookkeepers and other 
employees, who have heretofore been enjoying tidbits in the way of com- 
missions on their employers’ policies, have recently placed lines with 
some companies and obtained commissions as brokers. The president 
of a local company is our authority for this statement. 

* % & 

THE visiting underwriters missed their banquet at Delmonico’s this 
year, and consequently were able to reach their several homes earlier 
than if they had been thus detained. We presume they returned sadder as 
well as wiser, and as it was a singular fact that most of the talking was 
done by New Yorkers, it is suggested the latter ought to have made 
amends to the visitors by another festive spread. The omission is another 
proof of demoralization. 


* % % 


THERE was over a quarter of a million insurance on cargo of the West- 
phalia in American offices affected by the recent disaster in the English 
Channel, and the companies are wondering how much they will have to 
pay. 

w % & 

THERE is a general complaint among the companies that the grain eleva- 
tor business, which was booming twelve months ago, is now so light. 
Very many companies are open for their full lines and others are not yet 
half filled. We have a suspicion that the grain dealers and brokers have 
combined this year to play a little game on the city underwriters and save 
themselves money at the same time. Last year the local agencies and 
companies were first filled at the short rates of twoand a half per cent, and 
then the out-of-town companies were paid in many cases the rate of three 
and even three and a half per cent, while some of the city offices also added 
to their line on the basis of three and three and a half. This year we learn 
of out-of-town companies taking lines at two and two and a half, while in 





the city many offices have little or nothing. When the pressure occurs it 
may be found that the companies are or will be glad to fill up at two and 
a half per cent, and thus play into the hands of parties who are striving to 
avoid paying the higher rate, 


*% % @ 


THE projected arrangement between the brokers and the Tariff Associa- 
tion has not yet been made, and apparently the high contracting parties 
are as far apart as ever. In the meantime, some of the wiser brokers are 
beginning to see that in the advanced rates (and perforce, of increased 
premiums) they will recoup themselves for lost percentages in commis- 
sions. It is easy arithmetic to figure ten per cent on $200 the same as 
twenty per cent on $100, and whereas, under the rebate rule, the broker 
was obliged to give off fifteen per cent and now gives off nothing, it follows 
that he is now able to retain ten per cent against five under the old plan, 


*% * % 


ALLUSION was made recently to the Park Theatre loss, and the fact that 
the C. H. George stock of paper hangings fin the adjoining building was 
regarded as a total loss. It certainly looked that way, but owing to the 
happy circumstance that the assured had less stock on hand than was sup- 
posed, we are informed that a settlement was made upon a basis of a frac- 
tion less than sixty-three per cent of the sum insured. This was a lucky 
and unexpected salvage. Apropos of this fire, it has become almost a 
fixed rule now to charge theatre rates on all stocks in buildings exposed 
by communications with theatres. Several such examples have been 
quoted to us within a fortnight. 


% * & 


A curious underwriter recently sent his surveyor down to Coney Island 
to take a look at the big hotels at Brighton and Manhattan Beach, and see 
for himself whether the so-called arrangements for watchmen were being 
carried out in good faith. It is but just to say for the benefit of all con- 
cerned that the report was quite satisfactory on that point. 

a ie % 

One of the absurdities of the present tariff rates in this city is that 
while merchandise on piers may be written at one per cent, the sheds 
and dummy engines and the like may be written at any rate the companies 
may choose to accept. If there is any distinction it is in favor of the 
merchandise, but the tariff magnates don’t seem to see it. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





CHICAGO. 


Underground Insurance in the Garden City—The Broker the Agent of the Company— 
The City Council and the Fire Ordinances—News Notes, 


[From OuR OwN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


A FINAL judgment was entered on Monday last before Judge Williamson 
in the Superior Court in the case of the people against Octavius Pierce, 
Pierce was accused of violating the insurance laws of the State, in pro- 
curing policies of insurance in companies not authorized to do business 
in Illinois, and in collecting and remitting the premiums after deducting 
his commissions. The laws of the State in regard to underground insur- 
ance are very explicit, and a fine of five hundred dollars is imposed for 
violating them. The counsel for Pierce set up the defense that he 
(Pierce) was acting as agent of the assured and not as agent of the compa- 
nies in which he procured policies, and was not, therefore, liable to the 
penalty inflicted for a violation of the law relating to underground in- 
surance. The prosecution argued, on the other hand, that Pierce was the 
agent of the companies, inasmuch as he received his pay from them in the 
form of a commission on the premiums received. 

The court held that under the evidence the defendant was the agent of 
the company and not of the assured ; that the form of application and the 
method of doing business were of such an unusual character as to subject 
the same to scrutiny, if not suspicion. It was the duty of courts, if 


possible, to effectually enforce the statutes and not to nullify them ; that 
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the object of the law was clear—nzmely, to prevent insurance ccmpa 
nies from doing business in this State until they should comply with 
the requirements of the statute. The law was constitutional, and had 
been clearly violated by the defendant, and a judgment would be ren- 
dered against him. A motion fora new trial was made and overruled, 
and an appeal to the Supreme Court was taken, where the case will be 
heard in January. A definite construction of the law by the Supreme 
Court will be of great value, and the efforts of the Auditor of State are 
to be commended, if made in the proper direction. 

Since the above decision was rendered, similar suits have been com 
menced in the Superior Court against W. G. McCormick and James A. 
Miller, S. R. Harris, W. Hand, T. S. Cunningham, Peter G. Graham» 
Granger Smith, John Naghten, George A. Johnson, Oakley B. Pellet, John 
Cameron Ceorge C. Clarke & Co., Davis & Requa, W. E. Rollo & 
Co., Edward M. Teall and two or three others, in amounts ranging 
from $340,000 to $8,000. The companies for which these agents have 
been doing business embrace many Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, New Orleans 
and other small local companies all over the country, and even in Europe. 
It is argued by some that the Auditor should bear in mind the 
fact that there are numerous large risks in this city and State, on which 
enough insurance canrot be obtained in the companies authorized to do 
business in the State, and consequently agents, to oblige their customers, 
are compelled to send outside for additional insurance. 

The Auditor should make due discrimination between this class of 
agents, who, by their acts, do not really break the spirit of the law, and 
those who send away for anything and everything, merely to secure a 
lower rate for their customers, 

Another attempt was made by the “ fire-bugs” in the City Council this 
week to amend the fire ordinance in such a manner as to permit frame 
cottages to be raised nine feet, and have a basement of wood, veneered 
with four inches of brick, put underthem. The amendment was defeated 
** by a large majority.” 

It is said that there are several of the non-board agencies, which will 
go into the Board in a few weeks. We know that there is at least one 
such agency, but how many more there are, we do not know. DELTA. 

Cuicaco, Movember 18, 1882. 





BOSTON. 


Some Progress Made in Advancing Rates—Great Caution Necessary to Overcome 
Demoralization—The Attempt to Restrict Brokers Commissions to Ten Per Cent 
Unsuccessful—Extremely “Low Rates on Dwellings—Many Renewals of Five 
Year Contracts Being Made at Reduced Rates—Trouble with Fire Alarms. 


[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

IN the last four weeks, a decided advance has been made in the work 
of establishing some form of insurance rates in this city. It has been 
necessary to move with great caution in making an attempt of this kind, 
in a business so thoroughly demoralized. Every effort looking toward the 
building up of a system, is subjected to the closest scrutiny and criticism. 
An unexpectedly large number of underwriters were found, who were 
willing to join in the formation of a tariff association, but these, or at 
least a considerable minority of them, were not willing to bind them- 
selves in advance to concur in what might be radical action. For this 
reason, the constitution of our ,Tariff Association is a peculiarly lax 
one. So faras its binding force upon its members is concerned, all 
that an underwriter wno signs this agreement pledges himself to do, is, 
to observe the rates that have been made by insurance boards in the other 
towns and cities of this country, provided these rates are placed on file 
at the office of the association. Concerning rates in Boston, he pledges 
himself to nothing. Each rate when made by the Tariff Committee, is 
reported to a general meeting of the association, for its approval, and if 
this is obtained, it is circulated among all of the underwriters in Boston, 
for their written endorsement. If those who represent eighty-five per 
cent of the insurance capital, engaged in our local business, accept these 
rates, they are then promulgated as binding upon the signers, but not 
upon those who have not signed. The object of this method is to pre- 
vent the adoption of any rates which do not practically commend them- 
selves to the great mass of ourinsurance men, The system is a some- 
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what cumbersome one, and its effect in practice is to delay the 
tion of advanced prices. On the other hand, it has the merit of allowing 
every one complete freedom of action. Thus far, about twenty-five 
separate risks have been rated, and four-fifths of these have received the 
support needed to make them binding. It was thought by some, that one 
of the first problems to be taken up, would be to systematize the rate of 
commission paid to brokers, by reducing this to ten per cent. Two dis- 
tinct efforts have been made to bring about this result, and both of these 
have failed. At the meeting of the association held this week, the sub- 
ject was referred back to the Tariff Committee, with instructions to givea 
hearing to the brokers, and endeavor by this means to formulate some 
plan which would meet with their concurrence. The Ordinary rate of 
commission in Boston is now fifteen per cent ; there may be instances in 
which a very little more is given, but these cases are altogether too few to 
have any effect upon the business. At the association meeting I have re- 
ferred to, it was also voted to levy an assessment of one-fifth of one per 
cent on last year’s Boston premiums, for the purpose of forming a fund 
out of which the expense of making surveys, etc., could be defrayed, 

As last week was the tenth anniversary of the Boston fire, our com. 
panies and agents have done a very large business, In renewing five 
year policies upon buildings, as compared with the rates obtained ten, 
and even five years ago, those now paid seem to be wholly inadequate, 
Policies issued in 1877 upon mercantile buildings at the rate of two and 
two and one-half per cent, have been freely renewed at from one and one. 
fourth to one and one-half percent. But the most pronounced decline 
has taken place in the rates upon dwelling-houses and their contents, 
Five years ago, underwriters were in a position to take these risks at any 
rates they saw fit to make, but the price by general acceptance was sev- 
enty-five cents for five years, a few desirable risks going down as low as 
sixty-five cents; but the present renewals are made in a wholly different 
market. The nominal rate for a brick dwelling-house is forty cents, and 
sixty cents for a wooden one in the suburbs. But those owners or 
brokers who are in any way persistent find little difficulty in scaling these 
prices down to thirty-five and fifty cents respectively. It is true that the 
fire losses in this class of property have been small, but taking into ac- 
count all that any single company can hope to secure, one considerable 
loss will be sufficient to exhaust the premiums from this form of risk 
obtained in five years. 

An instance was given yesterday of the defects that attend our present 
system of fire alarm. A fire ina lumber yard at South Boston seems to 
have demoralized the local engineer, and either with or without his con- 
sent, a general alarm was turned in. This drew from the city proper, all 
but one fire engine, so that if a fire had started in the mercantile portion 
of Boston, it would have been impossible to have checked its headway 
Fortunately no fire occurred, but the incident should impress itself upon 
the minds of those who control our fire department. It might be sug- 
gested that the proper method would be for those in charge of the alarm 
bureau not to ring anything beyond a second alarm without the message 
they receive from the fire box is accompanied by some distinct orders 
from the chief himself. 

A number of Boston insurance men have been in New York during 
the past week, attending the meeting of the Fire Underwriters in America. 
From reports made since their return, it would seem that they have been 
somewhat disappointed in the progress made at this gathering. They might 
have been unduly hopeful, but they seem to have cherished the belief that 
the session would not close until a practical union had been made with 
“he National Board. I am afraid that the failure to bring about this re- 
sult will make it exceedingly difficult to establish small local boards 
throughout New England F. A, C.2, 

Boston November 18, 1882. 


Promulga. 











—It is interesting to keep track of the country’s fire bugs. It is said that 
the incendiary, Gregory Fry, of Buffalo, convicted and sentenced in 
March, 1868, to imprisonment for life, has had his sentence commuted to 
twenty-four years from that date, subject to reduction for good behavior. 
Benjamin A. Parker has been held in default of bail, at North Berwich, 
Me., for arson committed on different occasions. At Woodstock, Ont., 


one Humboldt, a colored boy, will be tried for arson on some damnatory 
evidence. 
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CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


SUGAR REFINERIES. 


THE ART OF REFINING, ITS HAZARDS, AND THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF REFINERIES, 


THE following is the conclusion of the paper on Sugar Refineries, 
read by C. John Hexamer recently before a joint committee of the New 
York Board of Underwriters and the Tariff Association : 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF A REFINERY. 

The higher a building is, the better should be its construction. There 
are few manufacturing buildings which, in their height, compare with the re- 
finery. The question is frequently asked, Can the height of refineries be 
reduced? This is not easily answered. In the first place the question is, 
Would the refiner, in reducing the height of his buildings, and substituting 
pumps to do the work which gravity now performs for him, be sufficiently 
repaid by lower rates of insurance to counterbalance the increased cost for 
machinery, fuel, manual labor and the cost of the greater area of land 
which his buildings must then occupy? Secondly, it is claimed by many 
eminent refiners that the great number of jars to which syrup would be 
subjected in pumping would greatly impair its power of crystalizing. One 
great step for the reduction of the heights of refineries has been in the in- 
crease of the thickness, and decrease in height of the drones (charcoal 
filters) ; these, which were formerly from three to four feet thick, and ex- 
tended through seven and eight stories, are now—for reasons explained 
above—made twelve feet thick in newer refineries, and extend through 
one or two stories. 

The simplest of all rules of building, to construct a building safely and 
solidly, is frequently neglected in these high structures. The great prin- 
ciple in fire constructions is to divide the building into numerous parts, 
and then to construct these parts in such a manner and of such a mateiial 
that a fire originating in any one part may be restricted to it. The main 
great divisions into which a manufacturing place is divided are the stories. 
It then becomes our problem to construct each story so that a fire starting 
in one story may be restricted to that story, so that any smoke, fire or 
water used to extinguish the flames may not harm other stories and their 
contents. To arrive at this result there must be no openings in the floors ; 
that is, the elevators and stairways must be outside of the main building, 
and no ventilator boxes or other openings must break the floors. In 
order to accomplish this we must place the stairway and elevator in a 
separate stairway house, the walls of which are of sound brick and of 
sufficient thickness. The walls should only be broken by the doors lead- 
ing into the separate stories. These doors should be iron-lined on both sides, 
and should be self-closing (either by a springor weight), the doors being 
held open by a piece of fusible solder, which melts at any considerable 
rise of temperature. As a few remarks made in a paper ‘‘On the Preven- 
tion of Fires in Theatres,” read by us before the Franklin Institute a short 
time ago, may be interesting, we will repeat them here : 

The doors contained in this wall should be lined with iron, as solid iron 
doors, in great heat, soon become warped and useless, while iron-lined 
doors, in the greatest heat, retain their shape. This, at first sight, strange 
fact, is well known to ‘‘ insurance men.” 

In case of fire a solid iron door offers no resistance to warping; ina 
lined door, on the contrary, the sheet iron, which tends to warp, is resisted 
by the interior wood, and when this burns into charcoal it still resists all 
warping tendencies. All doors contained in ‘“‘ fire-walls” should have 
springs or weights attached to them, so as to be at all times closed. Fire- 
doors can be shut automatically by a weight, which is released by the 
melting of a piece of very fusible solder employed for this purpose. ‘‘ So 
sensitive is this solder that a fire-door has been made to shut by hold- 
ing a lamp some distance beneath the soldered link and holding an open 
handkerchief between the lamp and link. Though the handkerchief was 
not charred, hot air enough had reached the metal to fuse the solder and 
allow the apparatus to start into operation.” 

These solders are alloys more fusible than the most fusible of their 
component metals. A few of them are: Wood’s alloy consisting of : 


CR ctnd0satsaacetevestonshassnoweseats I to 2 parts. 
Bites iivck cee 10sk6404 dasaneh eases tree eunes 2 parts. 
BA iets sy oscs cnnchnennneteced eaatinesnot 4 parts. 


ibieks k'Noki tes epeneminp SES teniinT eS 7 to 8 parts, 








This alloy is fusible between 150° and 159° Fahr. The fusible metal of 
d’Arcet is composed of 


EE ere ae Nee 8 parts. 
ED cited oanncns Spee sakes tensogsceatuvessteeeian 5 parts 
| ee ee ae eee 3 parts. 


It melts at 173.3°. We can, therefore, by proper mixture, form a solder 
which which melt at any desirable temperature. 

The doors in fire-walls should, besides being iron-lined, have solid 
stone sills cutting entirely through the woodwork of the floor. Fire-walls 
containing iron-lined doors, in which the woodwork is allowed to run 


through under the doors, are not much better than one which only contains 


wooden doors. The practice of putting in wooden sills, and lining them 
on top with sheet iron, is to be deprecated, as the woodwork of the ad- 
joining floors forms a juncture with the wooden sill, and a fire will be 
transmitted underneath the iron, The elevator openings in the elevator 
house should be self-closing, so that a double security—the elevator doors 
and the doors leading into the main building—may be had. Especial 
care should be taken to extend the walls of the stairway and elevator 
house through the roof of the main building, thus cutting the trussing and 
timbering of the roof, so that a fire may not be transmitted through the 
woodwork of the roof. 

We now have our different floors separated, and no openings in them; 
the question then becomes, How shall we construct these so that they may 
be water-proof, smoke-proof (if the expression may be allowed) and fire- 
proof? The easiest way to get over the difficulty would be to make the 
floors brick-arched ; but there are serious objections in the way of this. 
In the first place, the cost would be so great that few refiners would care 
to undertake it ; and in the second place (an objection really forming a 
part of the first), the increased weight of this construction would necessitate 
very strong walls; and as most refineries are situated along water fronts 
on marshy ground, a system of piling, which would be extremely expen- 
sive, and in some cases impossible. The old question, therefore, again 
confronts us, Will it be cheaper for the refiner to pay higher rates of insur- 
ance than to carry out this construction? The problem then is, How can 
we construct a cheap, light and effectual floor? We would suggest the 
following : A solid three-inch plank floor, tongued and grooved, with 1- 
inch flooring boards on top, arranged for flooding, the space between the 
joists being filled in with good mortar or—which is still better—concrete. 
A concrete floor, when made with good cement, is, next to a brick-arched 
floor, the best known. This substance forms into one solid hard rock-like 
mass, and those who have seen the works in France, where entire churches 
and aqueducts have been built with it, will no longer doubt its efficiency. 
It may be well remembered how at the great fire of the Jayne building, at 
Philadelphia, a mortar floor saved the second story. Asbestos felting 
would also be an excellent material for filling in the floors, and would, by 
its much lighter weight, greatly recommend itself ; but it is still costly, and 
would be rather expensive. Asbestos paper, or mill board, laid between 
the flooring boards and the planks would also be an excellent though costly 
method. We are now fairly well protected from fire, smoke and water 
from above, how then are we to protect the wooden ceiling in case of a fire 
below? The simplest but costly method would be to iron-line all wood- 
work ; the other would be to cover the woodwork by a so-called fire-proof 
solution. We have experimented with all solutions which we could as- 
certain, and the following are the results of our experiments: 

It is well known, several preparations exist which render wood imper- 
vious to heat, and, at the same time, increase its durability. Some of 
these solutions have been tried on a large scale, and have proved them- 
selves successful wherever used. Although these measures are cheap, 
and their success demonstrated, they have,with few exceptions, as for ex- 
ample at Frankfort on the Main, the Hoftheater at Berlin, and several 
German manufacturies, not been employed. Perhaps the general public 
will, in view of those frequently recurring catastrophies, at last compre- 
hend that even the retardation of the combustion of wood-work would 
be of inestimable value in securing immunity from fire, and that the 
spreading of flames would be greatly retarded if, instead of burning rapid- 
ly, as dry wood will, it slowly chars into coal. The nature of wood 
makes it an easy matter to change it into what is frequently called a 
‘* fire-proof substance.” On account of its porosity, a solution applied 
toits surface sinks deeply into its pores, thereby attaining a firm hold, 
and on account of its rigidity exposes the covering to abrasion only. 
Care should be taken where such solutions have been used, to replenish 
them from time to time, so as to keep the wood entirely covered 
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It may be well to state here what is meant by ‘‘fire-proof” wood. 
As this term is usually used, it signifies the property of remaining intact 
in fire ; but this is not the state impregnated wood is in. Coated wood 
is destroyed when subjected to intense heat, not, however, by burning, but 
by slowly charring. If we holda piece of impregnated wood into the 
flame of a “ Bunsen burner,” we will find that the part which was in con- 
tact with the flame has been destroyed ; that is, it has been charred into 
coal without producing flames, or injuring the parts not in direct contact 
with the gas flame. 

One of the first substances proposed for the covering and impregnation 
' of wood was chloride of zinc. This substance does give protection from 
fire for some time ; but when the heat becomes intense, it volatilizes and 
gives no further security. The main objection to this method is, thatin 
case of fire, the vapors produced by the volatilization of the chloride of zinc 
would be by far more stifling and dangerous to firemen than the smoke 
ordinarily occasioned. It would be certain death for any one in that 
case to enter a burning building ; and would, therefore, debar any at- 
tempt of the firemen to extinguish such a fire, 

An old and well known process is the coating of woodwork by water- 
glass (sodium tetra-silicate). This process for a short time gives good 
results; but soon the covering falls off. The reason for this is, that a 
covering of waterglass is as brittle as ordinary glass, and secondly, as it 
dries very rapidly,does not enter any distance into the pores of the wood, 
but sits on the surface. Any jar, or abrasive action, will therefore cause 
what might be termed a chipping off ; that is, the waterglass drops off in 
small chips. Another objection to this substance is its ready solubility. 
It can not be employed in places exposed to the action of water. 

Another process is to paint wood by a solution of three parts of alum, 
and one part of sulphate of iron ; after giving the wood two coats of this 
solution it is thoroughly dried; then a solution of sulphate of iron (to 
which potters clay is added until the solution has the consistency of 
paint) is daubed on the prepared wood until all pores are filled up, anda 
thin layer remains on the surface. It is claimed that in this process, the 
alum and sulphate of iron enter deeply into the fibres of the wood, and 
form indestructible compounds with the chemical elements of the fibers 
which cling tightly to them, and cannot, as in the case of waterglass be 
readily washed out. The covering of clay greatly protects the wood from 
moisture, so that the first solution cannot be washed out, or thrown out 
by the action of frost. This sounds well, but in practice would be much 
too complicated. Another objection to the process is, that the clay on 
the surface would come off readily in the form of dust ; and would there- 
fore have to be frequently renewed. 

Another complicated process is to paint the wood with hot glue water 
until all pores are filled (the number of coats depending on the porosity 
of the wood used), then applying to the surface, before the glue becomes 
dry, a powder consisting of one part of sulphur, one part of ochre (or 
clay), and six parts of sulphate of iron. Care should be taken to powder 
and mix these substances well before applying them. This process labors 
under the same difficulty as the above, 

Of all processes which the author has tried, he finds that one of the 
simplest, asbestos paint, 1s the best. This substance acts like a true paint; 
adheres tightly to the wood, gives good protection against an ordinary 
amount of heat, and does not readily rub or chip off. It has but one ob- 
jection, that is, its solubility in water; it cannot withstand the action of 
water for any length of time. 

We have lately obtained a patented asbestos solution from J. L. 
Reed, of Philadelphia, which he calls ‘‘ Asbestos Concrete Coating.” 
This substance exceeds all other substances tried by us in effective- 
ness. The patentee says of it as follows: 

“* This article is furnished in the form of a thin coating to be applied with 
a brush, and a thick coating to be applied with a trowel, and forms an 
absolutely fire-proof covering for beams, posts, and other rough wood 
work exposed to flames or intense heat. 

One hundred pounds thin coating will cover 300 Square feet, two coats; 
100 pounds thick coating will cover 150 square feet one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick. In barrels and kegs, per pound, 5 cents.” 

We see from this that the cost is not very great. In order to show that 
the covering of wood-work, by fire-proof solutivns, is not only ‘‘a theo- 
retical plaything,” but also of practical value, we quote the following 
note clipped from THe SPEcTATOR : 


“The Aniline Manufactory at Rummelsburg lately took fire, but was 





saved from any great injury by the protection afforded by the new saf 
coating of the wood-work, The material is water-glass and a pai 
paint. The wood was merely carbonized. 

As the spans in refineries are generally long, columns frequently be. 
come necessary. These should be of sound wood, not of cast iron, as 
cast iron disintegrates at high temperatures. These columns should either 
be iron-lined or painted with a good fire-proof paint. 

The total destruction of sugar houses, as they are usually constructed 
is caused by the leverage of the floor beams on burning through, This 
leverage is increased in proportion as the floor is weighted. Ina build. 
ing as high as our refineries, weighted down by drones, vacuum pans 
syrups and sugar, we will, on each floor, have a number of very powerful 
levers which will all tend to tip the wall over. It is, therefore, not aston- 
ishing that even the thickest walls are destroyed. To obviate this beams 
should either be laid on brick brackets or, as this might be too expensive, 
they should be cut with inclined ends ; that is, beveled within one inch of 
the face of the wall. The strength of the beams would be, theoretically, 
the same as before; and, in case they were burnt through, the leverage 
would be trifling. This simple precaution would change the results of 
many fires; where we at present find but a heap of bricks after such a ca. 
tastrophe, we would here, at least, findthe walls standing. 

Refineries belong to that class of risks which run day and night. Itisa 
debatable question whether the hazard of a risk is increased by night work, 
It is true that the great amount of artificial light increases the hazard ; 
but it is doubtful if this is not counterbalanced by the greater number of 
persons about the premises and by the general supervision given to the 
building, even at night. 

A cause which tends greatly to increase the hazard of night work is the 
heat generated in journals and pulleys by the incessant work to which 
they are subjected. Fires have frequently been caused by unoiled pul- 
leys, although it is but fair to say that we have never heard of this occur- 
ring in a refinery. 

Of course, buildings should not be lighted by petroleum or its pro- 
ducts. In some refineries the workmen are every evening supplied with 
a number of movable (common globe) lamps, which they must again re. 
turn in the morning. These lamps either burn coal or lard oil. The 
former should not be employed. If the latter is used a separate fire-proof 
oil room should be erected, in which the lamps should be trimmed and 
cleaned, and where the oil should be stored. Oily rags should be care 
fully collected, placed in a metallic receptacle, raised at least four inches 
from the floor, and burnt at least once every twenty-four hours. 

As the danger of steam pipes is well known, it will be unnecessary to 
state here that such pipes should be at least two inches from woodwork, 
and should be well secured and rest on iron. 

We cannot conclude this little essay without mentioning a new theory 
which is at present held by some eminent “ sugar chemists.” This theory 
is that some of the sugar-house fires have been caused by the explosion and 
rapid combustion of finely-divided sugar dust. We have not yet gone far 
enough in our experiments to venture an opinion on the subject, although 
it has undoubtedly been proved that finely-divided sugar dust is as explo- 
sive—if not more so—than finely-divided grain dust, yet at present we do 
not think that sugar in any part of the refinery is brought to so fine a state 
as would be required for it to explode. That explosions and fires have 
resulted in other manufacturing establishments from this cause we dv not 
doubt, although in candy manufactories where chlorate of potassium drops 
are made this greatly increases the explosiveness of the dust. 

We did not deem it necessary to describe the fire appliances, as these 
are nearly the same for all manufacturing establishments. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Fatal Test of the New Water Tower. 


THE new water tower, delivered to New York City recently by the inventor, 
A. Greenleaf, of Baltimore, was taken out for trial last Thursday morn- 
ing. It was taken to the Battery alongside the slip of the fire boat 
Havemeyer. Tests were made through the sections at a height of twenty- 
nine feet, everything working very smoothly and successfully. Time was 
taken from the arrival of the apparatus on the ground, making connec 
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tions, raising the tower and starting the water, all of which was done in 
two minutes and five seconds. The tower was then lowered and another 
section put in, raising it toa height of fifty feet. The connections all be- 
ing made, water was delivered at the nozzle in three minutes and thirty 
seconds. The pressure was run up gradually until it reached 110 pounds, 
It was then noticed that the water tower was swaying backward and for- 
ward, and presently it was seen to lift the wheels of the truck from the 
ground and to be falling over. The cry was raised at once to warn the 
spectators, of whom there were a large number about, and they scattered 
in all directions. The man on the truck jumped to the ground, thus es- 
caping injury. The spectators were thrilled at the sight of the tower fall- 
ing over upon the multitude, but it was believed that all had escaped from 
the line in which it was falling. But as it struck the ground a dark ob- 
ject was observed in a heap about the middle of the tower line. Men 
rushed toward it at once. It was found that a person, whose name is at 
present unknown, had been caught by the tower, which struck him on the 
back of the head, dashing his brains out and killing him instantly. An- 
other person was injured, by some portion of the tower thrown off as it 
struck the ground. An ambulance was at once sent after, and the 
wounded man taken to the nearest hospital, while the dead man was 
stretched out upon the ground awaiting removal to the morgue. The 
wounded man died at the hospital Thursday night. 

The accident is one which could not have been provided against. 
The water tower has been a pronounced success in this department and 
Boston, and in consequence of its excellent service as a fire apparatus a 
new one had been ordered by the New York Fire Commissioners. It was 
on trial, and this was the first test. That it should have tipped over un- 
der pressure was one of those accidents which cannot be foreseen and for 
which no one seems to have been to blame. The device cannot be said 
to be a new one, because it has already been in service two years. Every 
precaution was taken that it was possible to take to ensure a thorough 
success in the test, and the accident which occurred was no more liable 
than the explosion of a steam fire engine while in operation. The acci- 
dent is, of course, most lamentable, and is regretted by no one more than 
the Fire Commissioners under whose direction the test was being made. 
Investigation shows that the accident is attributable to the breaking of a 
chuck inserted between the bed of the truck and spring to prevent the 
tipping of the bed while the tower was under pressure. One of these 
chucks is shown to have been made of a defective piece of iron, which 
neither the manufacturers nor inspectors of the truck could have ascer- 
tained. The Fire Commissioners and Chief Bates concur in the opinion 
that the accident was wholly unavoidable, and the death of the two men 
is to be attributed to the fact that the crowd would press upon the machine 
in spite of the best efforts of the firemen and the two or three policemen 
on duty to keep them back. 





The United Fire Underwriters in America. 
THE third Convention of the above named Association was held on 
Thursday of last week, at the rooms of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Colonel A. Loudon Snowden, of Philadelphia, the President, called the Conven- 
tion to order at tr o'clock A. M. Upon the calling of the roll the following 
named companies responded through their representatives ; 


EASTERN :— 
BOE, TOMO... 6:0.0:0:0000ssse8sc08 H. S. Eean, Agent. 
Mg oe ln on pcnntgadecwe E. R. Kennedy. 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston....Samuel Appleton, President. 
North American, Boston............ +4 Albert Bowker, President. 
Shoe and Leather, Boston........... J. H. Herman, Special Agent. 
Washington F. and M., Boston...... Frank E. Sweetser, Vice-President. 
Equitable F. and M. of Providence. ..Fred. W. Arnold, President. 
Merchants, Providence...........++. W. T. Barton, President. 
PROX, FIATONd. ..cciesccceseness D. W. C. Skilton, Secretary. 
ew FIGINDENITEs 0.60522 0cscescecces Jno. C. French, Secretary. 
Springfield F. and M.............0 J. N. Durham, President. 
Connecticut, Hartford............... J.D. Browne, President. 

New YorK:— 
American, New York............++. David Adee, Secretary. 
Clinton, New York............ . ..Geo. T. Patterson, Jr., President. 
Commercial, New York............: O. W. Lawrence, Secretary. 
Continental, New York.............+ Geo. T. Hope, President. 
Empire City, New York...........+. Wm. A. Burtis, President. 
German American, New York....... Jno. W. Murray, Vice-President. 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls...... eer J. L. Cunningham, Secretary, 
Commerce, Albany.......... -...+s- W. D. L, Boughton, Agent. 
Greenwich, New York.............0 M. A. Stone, Secretary. 
Hanover, New York............+.++- B. S. Walcott, President. 


BG, BOO WON. dccccoesesccasee .-D. A. Heald, 2d Vice-President, 
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Mercantile, New York........ one Wm. A. Anderson, President, 

Mechanic and Traders, New York....J. L. Lott, President. 

Mechanics Fire, Brooklyn...........- Jno. K. Oakley, President. 

National, New York..........++0++05 Henry T. Drowne, President. 

New York Bowery, New York....... Jno. A. Delanoy, Jr., President. 

Niagara, New York..............+++ Peter Notman, President. 

Pacttic, New Yorth....cccccscesveccce Thos. F, Jeremiah, President, 

Phenix, Brooklyn..............-+++- ea ag President. 

~ ’ N. C. Miller, President. 

Stee, FEO TOE. oo os ccsccccesevess fA R. Smith, Vice-President, 

Tradesmens, New York...... +.++....D. B. Keeler, President. 

Williamsburg City, Brooklyn........ Edmund Driggs, President. 

New York Equitable, New York.....Jno. Miller, President, 

Peoples, New York...........-..0008 F. V. Price, President. 

Irving, New York..............+0 ...Martin L. Crowell, President, 
PENNSYLVANIA :— 

Fire Association, Philadelphia........ A. Loudon Snowden, President, 

Fire Ins. Co, County of Philadelphia. Jas. N. Stone, President. 

Franklin Fire, Philadelphia.......... Jas. W. McAllister, President 

Ins. Co. State of Pennsylvania........ Henry D. Sherrerd, President. 

Penn Fire, Philadelphia.............. R. Dale Benson, Vice-President. 

Union, Philadelphia...............+. Chas. S. Hollinshead, Asst. Secretary. 

German, Pittsburgh ............ .«ee+T. J. Temple, Agent. 

Spring Garden, Philadelphia......... N. F. Evans, President. 
OTHERS. 

Jersey City, Jersey City, N. J....... N. Foote, President. 

Merchants, Newark ..............00. Henry Powles, President. 

Newark City, Newark.. .........++. Assistant Secretary. 

Cincinnati, Cincinnati............... J. Burnet, Jr., President. 

California, San Francisco............ Wm. A. Walker, Agent. 


North Western National, Milwaukee. Alfred James, Vice-President. 
St. Paul Fire and Marine, St. Paul...J. M. Whiton, Agent. 


Crescent, New Orleans..........-..- W. R. Lyman, President, 
Factors and Traders, New Orleans...1.. M. Finley. 
Firemens, New Orleans ...........-- L. M. Finley. 
New Orleans, New Orleans......... -Messrs. Monroe & Mulville. 
Sun Mutual, New Orleans........... L. M. Finley, Assistant Secretary, 
Firemens, Baltimore .............+-- Jas. M. Anderson, President. 
Virginia Fire and Marine, Richmond. W. L. Cowardin, President. 
Virginia Home, Richmond ... ...... B. C. Wherry, Jr., Secretary. 
Virginia State, Richmond............ R. E. Richardson, Secretary. 
Commercial, San Francisco.......... J. M. Hare, , 

FOREIGN :— : 
Commercial Union, London......... Charles Sewall, Assistant Manager, 
Guardian, London ...........+-..+++ H. E, Bowers, Manager. 
Hamburg-Bremen, Germany ........ F. O. Affeld, Manager. 
Imperial, London ............-+.000+ R. D. Alliger, Manager. 
La Confiance, France ............... Monroe & Mulville, General Agents. 
Lancashire, England ..........- eand Henry Robertson, Manager. 
PS ee re ..M. Bennett, Jr., Manager. 


Liverpool & London & Globe, Eng ..Jas. E. Pulsford, Manager. 
London Assurance Corporation, Eng.B. Lockwood, Manager. 
London and Lancashire, England... .Jas. Yereance, Manager. 


Metropole, France ..........2.see0e¢ Jno. C. Paige, Manager. 
North British, England.............. Sam. P. Blagden, Manager. 


Northern Assurance Company, Eng..H. H. Hall, Manager. 
Norwich Union Assurance Soc., Eng.J. Montgomery Hare, Manager. 


Phoenix, London.........cccccccesece A. D. Irving, ~ = 

Jas. A. McDonald, Manager and 
Queen ....... Ceccccecvccccccecees 5 Special Agent Union of Philadelphia. 
Reassurance Generale, France .......Jno. C. Paige, Manager. 
Scottish Union and National ......... M. Bennett, Jr., Manager. 
Transatlantic, Germany ...........++ C. E. Harkers, Manager. 
Royal, Liverpool..........++-+++++0+ C. R. Knowles, Manager N. Y. State. 
Fire Association, England ..........- Joseph H. Wellman, Manag er. 
London and Provincial .............. Chas. H. Ford, Superintendent. 
CO GT LARGER covccvcesccesevecesss Jno. C, Paige, Manager. 


President Snowden then read his annual address as follows : 
ADDRESS OF A LOUDON SNOWDEN, PRESIDENT. 


The action of the last annual meeting, in providing for a division of the country 
into districts, and the organization of associations therein, charged with the estab- 
—— of local boards, regulating commissions and tariffs of rates, has largely en- 
ga the attention of your officers during the past year. j 
ou are all familiar with the plan presented after weeks of careful consideration 
by the special committee of seven, which submitted their report, and which was 
adopted, with some amendments, after prolonged discussion by this body. 

A few words here may not be out of ay as showing how earnestly the officers, 
the Advisory Committee, and most of the District Committees, after their appoint- 
ment, labored to put into successful operation the scheme adopted so enthusiastically 
and with so much promise of good results. 

On the 6th of December, following the adjournment of the annual meeting on the 
18th of November of last year, the Advisory Committee met. Thirty-seven (37) ad- 
ditional votes were then reported in favor of the plan adopted, making,one hundred 
and seven (107) in all. ee 

On the 16th of December a special meeting of the committee was held at my re- 
quest, at which I had the honor to present a list of the district committees, which I 
had prepared under the instructions of the general body. After availing myself of 
the judgment of the committee in making such revisions in the list as seemed wise, 
the appointments were made, and the gentlemen composing the committees advised 
by letters, over the signature of the President, while all members were promptly fur- 
nished with a full list of the committees, by circular No. 15, under date of the 17th 
of December. 

All the committees, except that of the first district, subsequently met, and meet- 
ings of companies were ed, and associations organized in the second, third, 
fourth and fifth districts. The following is the list of such associations, named in 
the order of their’ organization as to time: : 

st. The Associated Fire Underwriters of the States of South Carolina, Ce. 
Alabama and Florida (organized January 26, 1882, under the call of the Fourth Dis- 
trict Committee, N. C. Miller, i . bot, = 

2d. Underwriters Association of the Southwest, States of Mississippi, Louisiana, 
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Arkansas and Texas (organized February 16, 1882, under the call of the Fifth Dis- 
trict Committee, W. R. teen, Chairman). é 
3d. The Associated Fire Underwriters of the States of New York, Penneyfrania, 
New Jersey and Delaware (organized February 23, 1882, under the call of the 
Second District Committee, Henry Powles, Chairman). » acapel : 

4th The Associated Fire Underwriters of the States of Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, West Virginia and District of Columbia (organized March 23, 1882, under 
the call of the Third District Committee, James M. Anderson, Chairman). 

No meeting of companies was called in the sixth district, although the committee 
for that district, D. J. Staples, chairman, held four meetings and submitted a re- 
port upon the situation on the Pacific Coast, in which it was recommended that all 
members of the United Fire Underwriters in America, doing business there, join or 
instruct their representatives to join either the ‘‘ Board of Fire Underwriters of San 
Francisco,” or the ‘‘ California Underwriters Association,” and stating, as the 
judgment of the committee, that when this should have been accomplished, the 
question of needed reforms in that district could be safely left in the hands of the ex- 
isting organizations. , 

A special meeting of the committee, ad interim, met at my request, and with their 
concurrence, I addressed letters to the companies not members of either of the said 
organizations, requesting their action in accordance with the recommendation of the 
District Committee. 

In the four districts in which associations were formed, as within noted, pledges 
were formulated and submitted for the signatures of companies interested; but the 
result was the same in each of the four districts, namely : 

A number of companies, whose co-operation was deemed essential to success, 
withheld their signatures to the pledge. Many reasons were assigned by companies 
declining co-operation ; the chief one was, that by allowing a commission of twenty 
per cent on farm om pd we opened such a door for double dealing in regard to 
the whole question of commissions as practically to destroy the effort to fix a uniform 
rate of commission. 

This reason was, in my judgment, specious and unsound, inasmuch as a careful 
examination of the plan adopted at our last meeting will show that it fixed the gen- 
eral rate of commissions at fifteen per cent or under, but allowed the district organ- 
ization to make an exception in the case of farm properties. ‘The district organiza- 
tion would be governed by the will of a majority of its members, and as a large ma- 
jority in each district could at any time have been secured against a larger commis- 
sion than fifteen per cent on any class of property, it would appear that the whole 
question was practically in the hands of those who would have favored a rate of 
commission to suit those companies declining co-operation. 

This is so apparent that I am led to believe that this was only given as an excuse 
and not as an honest reason for not uniting with us. 

Another reason assigned for refusing co-operation, was that the plan was cumber- 
some and expensive. I think, after a careful examination, every candid underwriter 
will agree with me that the plan is very simple, and the expense attending its opera- 
tion much less than that of any other plan ever employed for a similar purpose. 
The plan, in its essential features, is modelled after the Union of the West, which 
has done and is still doing so much good work. 

The failure of the District Committee movement to accomplish the purpose de- 
signed in the plan, led to the adoption of the following resolution by the Advisory 
Committee at its June meeting: ’ 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the Chair, to consider the 
relations of this organization to the National Board of Fire Underwriters ; this Com- 
mittee to consider the reports of the district associations, and to make full report 
to the Advisory Committee, at a meeting to be held in advance of the next annual 
meeting of the organization. 

The following named gentlemen, Messrs. Notman, Powles, M'Allister, Skilton 
and Hare, were appointed as such committee, and their report was submitted to a 
meeting of the Advisory Committee, held October 11th, their recommendation be- 
ing as follows: 

‘* Accordingly we recommend that a conference be opened with the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, either through a committee or otherwise, to request 
that body to assume the district work, as defined in the scheme adopted at our last 
annual meeting, viz.: ‘ ‘To perfect in each of the districts an organization charged 
with the re-organization of local boards, the establishment of tariffs, with rules for 
meeting the competition of co:npanies not uniting with said district o: ganizations, 
and the maintenance of a maximum rate of commissions, —which has had some suc- 
cess toward the formation of local boards,—and to reconsider the question of com- 
missions to agents, in order to harmonize, if possible, the difference now subsisting 
in the action of the two bodies.” 

The recommendation had the approval of the Advisory Committee, who there- 
upon adopted the following: 

** Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the National Board be requested 
to appoint a committee of three, to confer with a similar committee of this body as 
to necessary plans for the carrying out of united action for the reform of the busi- 


ness, and with a view of securing harmonious co-operation in the matter of establish- @ 


ing district organizations having charge of rates and commissions. 

Both organizations appointed committees as follows : 

On behalf of the United Fire Underwriters, your President and Messrs. Powles 
and Hare, with Chairman Blagden, ex offcio. 
on the part of the National Board, President Heald and Messrs. Pulsford and 

ase. 

A meeting of the Joint Committee was held October 31st, when the Hartford 
companies not being represented, owing to the resignation of Mr. Chase, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : 

‘* Resolved, ‘That Messrs. Heald and Hare be requested to consider the whole ques- 
tion presented, with a view of formulating some plan for co-operation between the 
twc bodies, submitting the same to a future meeting of the two committees, at which 
a representative from the Hartford companies shall, if possible, be secured.” 

The Joint Committee again met in this city, November 14th, and although the 
two representatives of the National Board present, Messrs. Heald and Pulsford, 
were in favor of such joint action of the two organizations, as would secure the 
hearty co-operation of both in an earnest effort to establishfair rates and uniform 


commissions, and the establishment of local boards, under the district plan adopted J 


at your last meeting, there was, nevertheless, such unwillingness to co-operate on 
the part of some of the companies of that organization, particularly those having 
headquarters in Hartford, that it was deemed best not to press the matter further 
at the present time; although the representatives of the National Board present 
were of the decided opinion that practical co-operation could be secured within a 
brief period on the essential points which most concern us as Underwriters. 

It will be seen from this brief presentation of the facts, that your officers have 
done all in their power to carry out the spirit and letter of your resolution, adopted 
at the last meeting in regard to the question of rates and commissions, and it will 

appear the parent organization from whence we sprang, has not, as yet, 
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expressed or manifested any disposition to assume the entire or even joint char 
these important matters. Be of 

In my opening address last year I directed atterition to the fact that under the’ 

oe j ° ; . 
that brought the ‘‘ United Fire Underwriters " into being, we were restricted , 
tain well defined limits, and that the question of rates and commissions was a 7 
cluded, and after reviewing the work accomplished within the prescribed timits = 
the past year, I said: - 

‘Thus much for the past—what shall it be for the coming year? Shall we stil] 

“yo “hep tabs r con- 
fine ourselves within the narrow limits within which we have thus far moved or 
we prepared by the last year of co-operation and harmonious action upon a = 
things to enlarge the sphere of our influences? The question is not what we would 
hke to accomplish, but what can we accomplish. We must recognize differences f 
opinions, and harmonize them if possible. ° 

‘* The subject of rates and commissions must be approached, if at all, with 
care. I admit them both to be of vital importance. As long as the prevailin — 
exist, there can be little or no — in our business, and so long as ine mn in 
commissions remains, so long will demoralization and its attendant evils affect = : 

‘‘If we could first agree upon uniform commissions, and honestly maintain th 
agreement, and if we would all heartily encourage the establishment of local nade 
with penalties attached, and faithfully maintain the rates they establish, then in- 
deed, would great and permanent good be effected. It is a truth familiar to ou 
all, and yet it will bear repeating, that the policyholder is as much, if not more cs 
terested in the maintenance of adequate rates than the companies that effect the in- 
surance. Solvency in the latter is essential to the protection of the former,” 

In what I said on that occasion I voiced the views of a large majority of the dele. 
gates present. We were forced by circumstances either to abandon the organiza- 
tion or to enlarge the scope of its yee and embrace the vital questions that 
were, and still are, demanding serious, intelligent and manly action. 

The Convention, in consonance with the views I expressed, took up the question 
of ‘‘ Rates and Commissions,” and formulated, after mature deliberation, its dis. 
trict plan for reaching both questions, and remedying the evils connected therewith 
In doing this, however, it expressed a willingness, nay, a strong desire, to let the 
parent organization have controi of the matter, as will be seen from the following 
resolution unanimously presented by the Committee of seven, and unanimously 
adopted by the Convention, as follows : 

Resolved, That, whenever the National Board of Fire Underwriters will assume 
general control of the above-named district associations to the extent of recom- 
mending minimum tariffs, and securing uniformity of rules and regulations, pre- 
serving, however, the principle of districted authority to the extent above given, the 
members of this Association will give to the said Board their full allegiance. 

It will thus be seen, that whilst we felt impelled to take up the question of “ Rates 
and Commissions," as no other competent organization was then doing anything in 
the matter, we were, nevertheless, anxious to assume as little control over it as pos- 
sible, and very willing to hand its management over to the National Board. 

I deem this statement as due alike to you, gentlemen, and to your officers, in view 
of the fact that last year we were criticised for not going further when we had no 
authority to-do so, and now for attempting to legislate on the subject of ‘‘ Rates 
and Commissions,"’ when full authority was granted to do so at your last meeting. 
As the criticisms are alike unreasonable and unjust, we cannot afford to pass them 
by as unworthy of further consideration. 

The United Fire Underwriters, from its inception, has earnestly and faithfully 
endeavored to carry out the object for which it was created. It has brought together 
a larger number of insurance companies than was ever before united in one organi- 
zation, and has accomplished, within the limits of its proposed field of operation, 
vast good ; and, if it has failed during the past year in carrying out the great re- 
forffis intended to be accomplished under the proposed district organizations, the 
fault does not rest at our door, but must be — upon those large companies whose 
managers declined that hearty co-operation which is essential to success. 


LEGISLATION. 


The number of bills adverse to insurance interests introduced into the Legisla- 
tures of various State was much less than during the previous winter, and action by 
the Advisory Committee, or Committee ad interim, was not so frequently required. 
In such cases, however, as seemed to require it, prompt attention was given, and 
generally the desired result followed. Notable instances were the Deposit Bill ot 
South Carolina, and the Valued Policy Bill of Iowa. In a number of cases also, 
action was had by the committee in reference to local fees and licenses imposed so 
freely, and often inequitably and ynjustly, by municipal authorities. It is gratify- 
ing to be able to report in some of the States an apparent better appreciation ot 
the economic principles underlying our business, for we are prepared to accept as 
evidence of this, the more favorable attitude of Legislatures towards insurance cap- 
ital; and where Legislatures have still remained adverse tothe real interest of both 
insurer and the assured, Governors of States have occasionally used the veto pow- 
er, which has proved a safety valve to prevent unwise bills becoming laws. 
This was the case as to one or two Valued Policy Bills, and also as to the bill ve- 
toed by the Governor of New York, which prohibited the removal of causes by other 
States or foreign companies from the State to the Federal Courts. 

The State Superintendents of Insurance have also done much by their sugges- 
tions and recommendations to give a more healthful direction to insurance legisla- 
tion. 

But while cheerfully making these acknowledgments where they are due, it need 
hardly be said that no part of the vigilance exercised in the past should be remitted 
in the future. Members of the United Fire Underwriters in America should sub- 
mit freely to the central office, information in all cases of which they are cognizant, 
where action may be desirable, and the New York members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee should be so informed to continue to act in the interim between meetings of 
the general body and its Advisory Committee, in order that no delay shall occur in 
opposing, by all proper means, adverse bills, and in correcting, so far as possible, 
existing unfavorable enactments affecting the important question of legislation and 
taxation as relating to the fire insurance interest. 

In conclusion, permit me to acknowledge the pleasure I experience in seeing S0 
many familiar faces assembled here to-day, representing nearly all the States in the 
Union. It gives me additional confidence in the result of our meeting to know 
that you, gentlemen, represent a large preponderance of the insurance capital, for 
eign and domestic, employed in the United States, and that upon you rests the 
responsibility and I believe the ability, to inaugurate and carry into successful ex- 
ecution such wise measures as will largely promote the great interest we represent, 
and advance the general welfare, which is so closely interwoven with our daily 
transactions. , 

I extend to you a cordial welcome, and trust that our deliberations may be in- 
fluenced by a pervading sense of our personal responsibility to the companies we 
represent, and that the outcome may be such as will meet our highest expectations, 
and redound to the welfare and prosperity of all associaied with us. 

The report of the Treasurer is now in order. 
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The Chairmen of the six committees appointed subsequent to the last meeting to 
organize District Associations were called upon for reports as to what had been 
done. They uniformly reported that the work of organization had failed because of 
the lack of co-operation on the part of several of the prominent companies. Mr. 
Lyman, of New Orleans, Chairman of the Committee in one of the Southern dis- 
tricts, said the inain difficulty was because some New York managers carried their 
personal differences with them instead of letting the dead past bury its dead. Smith 
had a personal difference with Jones, and Smith and Jones allowed their personal 
prejudices to interfere with the general harmony of the business. He said that al- 
though the District Association plan had failed in the South, the organization of 
State Associations was progressing, and local boards under their auspices were be- 
ing formed. ‘Texas and Mississippi had made progress in the work, and Louis- 
jana would soon have a State Association. 

W. L. Cowardin, of kichmond, said he hoped the Committee would understand 
that an organization in Richmond had been held together for some fifteen—he 
might say thirty years if he included the interruption during the war—by a rope of 
sand. In fact, it had kept together so well that some New York companies send 
down there for business, notin the usual way, but by rail. He hoped gentle- 
men would quarantine their vices and not allow that sort of business to be carried on. 
General Anderson, of Baltimore, reported from his committee, that it also had failed 
to effect an organization of the District Association, because certain companies 
would not co-operate. 

Mr. Powles, of Newark, made a similar report regarding the district in which 
New York and New Jersey are included. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Business Committee to arrange the 
business of the session; P. Notman, D. W. C. Shelton, J. N. Dunham, R. Dale 
Benson, J. W. Anderson, W. L. Cowardin, W. C, Lyman, R. D. Alliger and 
Henry Powles 

Mr, Notman was unwilling to allow the reports of the District Committees to fall 
on the meeting like a wet blanket. Within each of the territories some good work 
had been done. For instance, in the First District a tariffon paper mills and shoe 
factories had been adopted, showing that while the work, as a whole, was not satis- 
factory, yet some good had been eftected. He ventured to say that more had been 
done in New York than elsewhere. Here there was a Tariff Association, embrac- 
ing all the companies except fifteen, and had rated the whole dry-goods district. 
The rates had also been considerably advanced on storage warehouses, breweries, 
cotton warehouses, the piers along the river fronts, etc. He said it was shown ata 
recent meeting of the local board that the rate was seventy-one cents and a fraction 
on buildings, and he believed the commission was not over ten per cent. The 
rates in New York are double those of cities of the same standing. In Baltimore, 
which has escaped a large conflagration, it was difficult to establish a tarift, yet 
even there cotton is not insured at tariff rates. In Norfolk, Galveston, and else- 
where, an advance in rates has been made. So, after all, they have some things to 
cheer them, and hence the work should go on, 

E. R. Kennedy said at least one great lack was that it was a sacrifice to some 
companies to be or to become members of the organization. The fault was, in his 
judgment, that the membership was not made worth something. Enough stood 
outside to defeat the work of those who, in good faith, staid inside the organization. 
He thought something should be done to demonstrate that it would be a sacrifice 
to the interest and profit of a company to remain out of the Tariff Association. 
He suggested that the companies should only deal with those brokers who were 
responsible, and who should receive a certificate from the Association. This, he 
thought, would be one method of attaching value to membership in the Association. 

Mr. Bowker, of Boston, said there was a Tariff Association in that city, but it had 
notdone much. ‘They had an occasional good dinner and made all manner of 
pleasant promises to one another, but that was the end of it. A block of buildings, 
while yet incompleted, would be insured in Boston for five years for thirty cents per 
$100. “And yet," he said, ‘‘ we have a Tariff Association in Boston." Growing 
warmer, Mr. Bowker concluded by exclaiming: ‘I came here to pluck the flower 
of safety from the nettle of danger, and let's do it, in Heaven's name.” 

The following-named were appointed a Committee on Nominations: George 
T. Hope, Frank E. Sweetser, Henry D. Sherrerd, F. W. Arnold, Alfred James, 
L. M. Finley and F. H. Hannis. 

At one o'clock an adjournment until two was taken, to allow the Business Com- 
mittee to arrange the order of business. At the afternoon session, Mr. Notman, 
Chairman of the Business Committee, presented the following resolutions, and 
urged their adoption ; 

Resolved, That we recommend to the National Board to adopt the District Sys- 
tem as the most effective and economical plan of covering the whole country by 
proper sectional divisions, and at the same time stimulating and perfecting the or- 
ganization and maintenance of local boards. 

Resolved, That we now reconsider the action of last year, by which a rate of 
commissions to local agents exceeding fifteen per cent was permitted, and that we 
now adopt fifteen per cent as the maximum rate of commission to be paid to local 
agents on all classes of property, except in such cities as may be designated by the 
Advisory Committee. 

After some debate, Mr. Heald, President of the National Board, was asked if that 
Board would undertake the work indicated in the first resolution. 

Mr. Heald replied that he had no authority to speak for the National Board offici- 
ally, but he was very certain that the Board would not meddle with the matter un- 
less this organization pledged its hearty support and co-operation. Such a pledge 
must be something more than mere words ; it must authorize the National Board to 





call upon the individual members of this Association whenever necessary }to carry 
on the work of the District Associations, and such services as were required must be 
given cheerfully and heartily. If co-operation meant anything it meant this, and 
without this the National Board would be unable to carry on the work indicated. 
With it he thought it might, and if it was so pledged he would use his best efforts to 
have that board assume charge of the Distriat Associations. 

After some further discussion the first resolution was adopted. 

The second resolution proved to be a harder nut to crack. It was, in fact, the 
‘‘milk in the cocoanut,” the reason for the present gathering. It soon developed 
that it was a contest between those companies paying fifteen per cent commission 
to agents and those paying twenty percent. Mr. Notman, John C. Paige, Mr. 
Sherrerd, Mr. Lyman, S. Crowell and others favored the .adoption of the reso- 
lution, making extended arguments in its favor. The principal argument was, 
apparently, that so long as two rates of commission were allowed, some of the most 
prominent companies would not join the organization or co-operate with it. It was 
held by the speakers that the support of these companies was more valuable than 
that of the few twenty per cent companies that might be driven out by the adoption 
of the resolution. 

George T. Hope, President of the Continental, took the floor as the champion of 
the higher rate of commission, or rather, in opposition to the fixing of any arbitrary 
maximum rate. He contended that the obtaining different classes of business in- 
volved different degrees of labor, and that the agent should be compensated ac- 
cording to his work. Mr. Hope recited numerous ingenious methods adopted by 
companies to recompense their agents in excess of the fifteen per cent commission 
formerly prescribed by the National Board. He claimed that any attempt to fix a 
uniform rate of commissions would be a failure now, as it had been in the past. 
Mr. Hope occupied the attention of the Convention nearly an hour in the presenta- 
tion of his views on the subject, fully and eloquently covering all the ground of op- 
position to the proposition. In conclusion he said that he should be compelled to 
vote ‘‘no"’ on the question of the adoption of the resolution. 

Pending the vote on the question, the Convention adjourned to eleven o'clock 
Friday morning. i 

On the assembling of the Convention at the second day's morning session, the 
consideration of the 15 per cent resolution was resumed. Mr. Driggs, of the Wil- 
liamsburg City, wearied the patience of the assembly by a speech wholly irrelevant 
to the resolution, discoursing about low rates, and the lack of integrity among man- 
agers of companies. ‘ There is,’’ said Mr. Driggs, ‘‘ less integrity in the manage- 
ment of this business than in any other. Why, Mr. Chairman, I was about to re- 
quest that all the officers of all the companies resign, and the stockholders be re- 
quested to fill our places with ‘longshoremen."’ He was called to order several 
times, but was so determined to expose the abuses of the ‘‘ Metropoiitan Deestrict" 
that he could not be choked off. Finally his wind failing him, he took his seat. 
President Heald, of the National Board, said that he hoped that the sentiments just 
expressed should not go forth as the sentiments of the meeting, and he most decid- 
edly objected to sitting quietly here and seeming to adopt these confessions as our 
own. The charge that there was no integrity among underwriters was an insult to 
every man on the floor, and he protested against it. Such an intimation was unwor- 
thy a man possessed of the slightest spark of honor, and was false in every respect. 
As regards the impeachment of the old National Board yesterday, he would say 
that had it not been for the extra 1gc on $100 those boards gave us, not one of us 
could have survived that disaster. I object to having the gentleman's remarks 
going abroad as a characterization of this body. The acts complained of were, 
perhaps, such as justify an indictment against individuals, but not against us as a 
body. You have been told that you are so dishonest that you cannot be relied 
upon to carry out a compact. Is this an argument to be addressed to sensible men, 
feeling the responsibility of our position? I repudiate the idea. If you vote that 
you won't pledge yourselves to refuse to pay over 15 per cent, you simply admit 
that you have not enough confidence in yourselves to carry out an agreement to- 
gether. In the old Board of 1866, we did not dare to put a minimum rate on dwell- 
ing houses and leave the farm business open, because that would have thrown the 
entire farm business into the hands of one company. The question of commissions 
was the great disturbing element in the old boards. We have but one common in- 
terest here. Every man of us knows that his business is at the mercy of every 
other man on this floor. Another difficulty in the way of allowing 20 per cent on 
farm property is, that under such a plan all the dwellings in a town are liable to be 
classed as farm property. We cannot pursue a course detrimental to sound princi- 
ples of underwriting without injuring the whole interest of insurance in this country. 
We are told that we should leave the question of rates and commissions alone and 
attend to ‘“‘ higher and nobler matters ;"’ but what subject is of more importance ? 
Does not our bread and butter depend upon this question of rates and commissions ? 
Yet this is a question more particularly of commissions to agents. I assert that the 
companies who establish and maintain a rate of 15 per cent will outlive all others. 
Let us assume that there is honesty enough here to adhere toa pledge. Fix your 
commissions, then work for the organization of Boards throughout the country and 
for the advance of rates. But how can you go to the public and ask for higher rates 
merely to increase the profits of agents? Let us reduce commissions and expenses 
to the lowest point, and I care not if one, two or three companies declare that they 
will persist in paying 20 per cent. Moreover, I believe that, if in order to conciliate 
certain companies, this Board should adopt the rate of 20 per cent, the same diffi- 
culty would come up; and, if they will not agree to 15 per cent, will they get on 
any better with us at 20 per cent? My company is ready to adopt 15 per cent and 
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stick to it, and I venture to say that with six exceptions jnot a single company has 
ever advanced commissions except in self-defense. In view of these facts, let us 
make this compact and stand or fall by it. 

Mr. Hope said that he supposed the resolution would pass; but, he continued, 
at the same time I must do my duty not only to my own company, but also to the 
entire business of insurance, by voting against it. I have proposed a guarantee for 
good faith. I have proposed that if the company I represent does anything beyond 
what shall be determined we shall publish the fact. The old National Board were 
too autocratic; they ignored agents too much, and the agents rebelled. Now, 
while we (the Continental) shall vote against 15 per cent, we shall do our best to aid 
you in the establishment of just rates; we shall not permit our business to be 
slaughtered by the fifty companies outside of this Board. The gentleman who pre- 
ceded me said that an agreement at 20 per cent would be as difficult to carry out as 
one at 15 percent. Certainly; and that is why I object to any fixed, unchangeable 
rate of commission. Now, I submit as a plan of compromise a resolution as follows : 


Resolved, That the insurance business in the aggregate ought not to pay a higher 
premium than 15 per cent, and that no company shall advance the commissions of 
an agent without giving fifteen days’ previous notice to all the companies having 
the same agent in that locality ; that nothing in the shape of indirect compensation 
shall be paid to any agent, and that the question of quality as well as quantity 
should form an important element in fixing the commissions of agents. 

On motion of Mr. Hare the resolution was referred to the Business Committee, 
and the Convention adjourned to 2 o'clock. 

After recess the Committee on Business reported a series of resolutions, which 
embraced some portions of Mr. Hope's resolution and all of the original. On 
motion to adopt this, Mr. Moore, Vice-President of the Continental, urged to 
amend, as did the officers of the two New Jersey companies, but the resolutions 
were finally adopted as follows : 

Resolved, ‘That in the judgment of this body the insurance business of this country, 
in the aggregate, ought not to pay a higher commission than fifteen per cent. 

Resolved, That we now reconsider the action taken last year, by which a rate of 
commission to local agents exceeding fifteen per cent was permitted, and that we 
now adopt fifteen per cent us the maximum rate of commission to be paid to local 
agents on all classes of property, except in such cities and districts as may be des- 
ignated by the Advisory Committee. 

Resolved, That means should be provided whereby all companies having the 
same agent in any place may show whether any one of such companies is directly 
or indirectly giving to such agent by way of gift, gratuity orotherwise, any sum be- 
yond the rate of commission agreed upon. 

Resolved, ‘That these resolutions be furnished to the various district organizations, 
as expressive of the sense of this association. 

Resolved, That the date at which these resolutions shall go into effect shall be the 
1st of January, 1883, and that they be referred to the Advisory Committee to carry 
out in co-operation with the National Board, if that body accepts the work before 
that date, or otherwise, if not accepted. 

Mr. Hope then offered the following as a declaration of principles, it having been 
included in his original resolutions, but rejected by the Business Committee. 


Resolved, ‘That the question of the quality of the business transacted by any agent, 
as determined by its results, should form an important element in determining the 
commission to be paid to such agent, to the end that overinsurance may be more 
carefully guarded against, and the moral hazards more carefully considered. 


The resolution was adopted without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. Powles and Mr. Harris, of Newark, represented that the conditions of the 
business were such in New Jersey that unless that State was made an excepted 
district they would be unable to comply with the resolutions adopted, and would 
have to retire from the Association. 

The Committee on Nominations submitted its report, and in accordance there- 
with the following-named gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year: 

President, D. W. C. Skilton, Hartford; Vice-Presidents, H. E. Bowers, New 
York; H. H. Hare, New York; W. R. Lyman, New Orleans; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. Montgomery Hare ; Recording Secretary, Charles H. Ford; Advisory 
Committee, Samuel Appleton, Boston; J. N. Dunham, Springfield, Mass.; W. 
T. Barton, Providence, R.I.; M. Bennett, Jr., Hartford; James M. Anderson, 
Baltimore; James W. McAllister, Philadelphia; H. D. Sherrerd, Philadelphia; 
Samuel P, Blagden, New York; D. A. Heald, P. Notman, N. C, Miller, Thomas 
F, Jeremiah, George T. Hope, Thomas S, Chard, Chicago; Heury Powles, New- 
ark, N. J. 

A cordial vote of thanks having been passed to the retiring Chairman and a Com- 
mittee appointed to confer with a Committee of State Insurance Commissioners 
upon the subject of a uniform policy for all the States, the meeting adjourned sine 
die. 





Death of Daniel Morse. 
A CIRCULAR letter from Ducat & Lyon, managers of the Western De- 
partment of the Home Insurance Company of New York, announces the death Of 
Dr. Daniel Morse, State agent of the Home for Michigan, which occurred at Stan- 
ton, Michigan, November 12. He had not been in good héalth for along time, but 


for several weeks previous to his visit to Stanton, he was better than usual, owing” 


to relaxation from active work in September and October. His fatal illness 
was one of great severity, continuing only five days, but he endured his sufferings 
most bravely and with beautiful Christian resignation, retaining perfect conscious- 
ness to the very last, and assuring the relatives and friends surrounding his bedside 
that he was entirely prepared and willing to enter into rest, and be with his Saviour 
and his God. 

The managers say in their letter: ‘‘ We feel the loss of Doctor Morse very keenly, 











as he was not only one of the oldest, ablest and most highly esteemed State agents 
in this department, but also astrong personal friend, for whom we had much affec- 
tionate respect. He attained the ripe age of sixty-eight years, and had been identi- 
fied with the Home almost since its organization, serving the company with great 
satisfaction and credit in every position he held. He has had the special supervis- 
ion of the business of the company for the State of Michigan during the Past ten 
years, and we know that he so peculiarly won the hearts of his agents by his Sterling 
worth and unusual ability, as well as by his unceasing interest in their welfare, that 
his death will be sincerely mourned by them, and that they will join his other friends 
and associates in sincerely mourning his death, and in holding him in pleasant 
memory. 


Mississippi Unde-writers’ Association. 


A MEETING of the fire insurance companies transacting business in 
the State of Mississippi was held at Meridian, Mississippi, on the third and fourth 
inst., at which ten out of the eleven companies were represented. A minimum 
tariff was adopted. The action of the companies was entirely unanimous, and 
good results will no doubt follow. 





Not a Waiver of Proofs of Loss. 


A MISSISSIPPI man, insured in the Hanover Fire Insurance Company, 
had his property destroyed by fire and duly notified the company, but did not render 
satisfactory proofs of loss. ‘The company informed the insured that proper proofs 
of loss were necesssry before the claim could be adjusted and settled, and mean- 
time an adjuster proceeded to the scene of the fire. The assured construed this act 
of the company in sending a representative to investigate circumstances as equiva- 
lent to a waiver of proofs of loss, and brought suit to recover the amount of the 
policy. This case, Sorsby vs. the Hanover Fire Insurance Company, was decided 
in favor of the insurance company by the Supreme Court of Mississippi a few days 
ago. The following is the substance of the decision : 


It is not true that investigation of the circumstances of a loss, and an effort to 
agree with the insured as to the amount of his loss will, of itself, constitute a waiver 
of proofs of loss. 

he company is not to be prejudiced in its defense, because its agent promptly 
went to the scene of the fire, and pursued every allowable method of investigation 
of the loss and tried ineffectually to come to an understanding with the insured, 
This would be to punish for an effort to perform duty. 





MERE MENTION. 


—H. M. Blossom, the well-known St. Louis agent, was in Chicago last 
week on his way East on business. 

—The valued policy law passed by the Oregon Legislature, at its recent 
session, has been vetoed by the Governor. : 

—Burrows, Weeks & Oliver, of Portland, Oregon, have been ap- 
pointed agents of the California Insurance Company. 

—The Pacific Coast agency of the Standard Fire Office of England has 
been transferred from Brown, Craig & Co. to Hutchinson & Mann. 

—The Union Mutual Life has appointed C. W. Manwaring to be gen- 
eral agent for Rhode Island and Connecticut, with headquarters at 
Hartford. 

—Gilbert E. Currie, editor and proprietor of The United States Insu- 
rance Gazette and Magazine, died November 11, in Brcoklyn, aged sixty- 
three years. 

—Governor A. H. Colquitt, a member of the insurance firm of John C, 
Whitner & Co., of Atlanta, was elected Senator from Georgia by the Legis- 
lature last week. 

—The following are the new officers of the Savannah Board of Under- 
writers ; President, Col. C. H. Olmstead ; Vice-President, C. A. Reitze; 
Secretary, J. T. Thomas. 

—A second and final dividend will be paid to the creditors of the 
retired Amity Insurance Company of New York, by the receiver, Edward 
Merritt, on December 11. 

—E. L. Ireton, of Cincinnati, manager of the Eastern department of the 
California Insurance Company, and Charles Cleaveland, of Indianapolis, 
were in Chicago last week. 

—Portland, Oregon, is to have a paid fire department, consisting of four 
steam fire engines and one hook and ladder truck. Three Fire Commis- 
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sioners are to have control of the department; and the Portland City 
Council is empowered to increase the force by a two-thirds vote. A fire 
alarm telegraph is also provided for. 

—It is announced that the 4tna Fire Insurance Company of Denver 
has burst its incubating shell, with a paid capital of $50,000. The sub- 
scribed capital is said to be $1,000,000. 

—The Grand Rapids Fire Insurance Company began business three 
weeks ago at Grand Rapids, Michigan, with a paid capital of $100,000, 
and Julius Houseman as President and H. F. Burtch as Secretary. 

—On November 18, the National Board of Fire Underwriters offered 
a reward of $500 for the detection and conviction of the incendiaries who 
fired the store of Charles Brile, at Louisville, Kentucky, on November 10. 


—We have received from H. R. Hayden, publisher, the new edition of 
Statutory Requirements Relating to Insurance, embracing a synopsis of 
the legal requirements of the several States for admitting insurance com- 
panies thereto. 

—There will be a meeting of stockholders of the Franklin Fire of 
Boston, on November 22, to decide whether the company had best be 
wound up, be continued as at present or that it branch out into other busi- 
ness besides fire insurance. 

—French exchanges report the withdrawal of La Confiance from 
America, and seem to think it a good move for the Company. .La Con- 
fiance has been contracting its lines on the European continent as well 
as in America for some time. 


—W. G. Elliott, of San Francisco, has brought suit for $3400 against the 
United Firemens Insurance Company of Philadelphia, of which he was 
formerly agent. The suit is brought for alleged damage to his business 
by the withdrawal of the United Firemens, 

—Fred. S. James, of Chicago, is to be appointed local agent of the Sun 
Insurance Company of San Francisco. 
of the year, with a capital of 300,000, and has among its directors and 
stockholders some of the leading citizens of that city. 


—November 9g was the decennial of the great Boston fire when in the 
short time of thirty-six hours property, variously estimated at from $8o,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000, was swept out of existence. Thus in a little more 
than a day the average fire waste of a year occurred. 

—C. R. Fritsch, Secretary of the Jefferson Fire insurance Company of 
St. Louis, has been appointed local agent for the New York Underwriters 
Agency, at the place named. The selection was made by General A. 
Stoddart himself, who has been out West for the past two weeks. 


—Straight & Lyman, of Chicago, have been appointed agents of the 
Watertown Fire Insurance Company. A H. Darrow, who has been for 
several years State agent of the Watertown for Illinois and Missouri, has 
resigned, and it is understood that his department will be closed. 


—The Chicago fire patrol report for October shows that there were 
fifty-four regular alarms and fifty-six stills during the month. The insur- 
ance involved amounted to $2,664,705 ; insurance loss to $97,971, and the 
total loss to $114,555. This was the heaviest October in five years. 


—Theodore Ferdon, son of Hon. John W. Ferdon, is charged, and with 
apparent good reasons, with firing the Presbyterian church and parsonage 
at Blauveltville, N. Y. It is said that his motive was to get even with the 
pastor, the Rev. Mr. Decker. The boy has gone to parts unknown. 


—Thomas P. Miller & Co., bankers, Mobile, Ala., have secured the 
agencies of several representative insurance companies, and will do an 
insurance business in conjunction with banking. The firm has been in 
business as bankers for many years, dating its existence from before the 
war, 


—Mrs. Electa Waters, wife of the late A. J. Waters, who was a very 
prominent fire insurance agent and adjuster in the West, sued the Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Maine, on a policy of $4000 on the 
life of her husband, and has been awarded the full amount claimed. It 
appeared that the agent of the company at Cleveland was a friend of Mr. 
Waters, and induced him to take insurance, for which Mr. Waters gave 
his note. At the time of his death the note was not due, but immediately 
after the funeral was returned by the agent without any explanation. 
Mrs. Waters went to see him and tendered the amount of the premium 
in cash, or, in other words, offered to take up the note; but he refused to 
accept the payment of the premium, but accepted her action as a tender, 


The Sun was organized the first . 





The Union Mutual did not consider itself liable in the premises and re- 
sisted the suit of Mrs. Waters, but the sympathy of the jury was with her. 
She will now sue on another policy for $5000, held in the same company. 

—Captain Shaw of the London fire brigade will, it is said, write a book 
on the American fire service. After making an extended tour through the 
United States, and just before leaving for home, Captain Shaw, it will be 
remembered, summed up his opinion of American fire departments in a 
letter to President Gorman of the New York Board of Fire Commissioners. 
While the captain, who is a very careful observer, saw much to criticise 
and condemn in the fire service in this country, he acknowledged that 
there was equally as much to admire and to emulate. He made frequent 
notes of all that he saw in the various cities concerning fire matters, and 
the book which it is claimed he is about to write will, no doubt, be in 
consonance with the opinions given the last moment before leaving New 
York. The Captain thinks the New York fire department second to none 
in the world. 


—lIn the case of Sidenberg vs. Ely, the New York Court of Appeals 
holds that where a mortgagee neglects to pay taxes on the property mort- 
gaged and the mortgagor to protect himself makes the payment, theamount 
so paid may be added to the amount of the mortgage and recovered upon 
foreclosure ; further, that the holder of the mortgage under such circum- 
stances cannot be regarded as a volunteer paymaster or as one who acts in 
bad faith to others, as it is a legal duty imposed upon the owner cf the 
premises to pay taxes and other public charges ; and although the mort- 
gagee thus nominally increases the amount of the mortgage, yet the real 
lien against the property is not increased, so the holder of the mortgage is 
merely subetituted as a creditor in place of the city. The mortgage held 
by the plaintiff was assigned to him originally by the old Excelsior and 
Etna insurance companies. 

—Rates have at last been advanced in Minneapolis. ‘The authorities 
had full warning that this was sure to come if things continued as they 
were, but the efforts of the newspapers, the fire experts and the under- 
writers have been altogether ignored. Last week Manager McCord, of 
Minneapolis Compact issued the following notice : ‘‘ To the members of 
the Minneapolis Underwriters’ Union—Gentlemen : The serious losses of 
the 4th and 13th inst. have clearly demonstrated that the facilities for ex- 
tinguishing fires in this city are inadequate. The water mains are too 
small, the pumping force too light, hydrants far too few, the direct pres- 
sure system unreliable, and there are not enough steamers, and that the 
fire department is not properly directed. You are, therefore, required to 
add twenty cents to each and every rate borne on the new rate book, which 
is not more than three per cent. (School houses, dwellings and churches 
excepted.) The rates promulgated on the rate slips and those to be pro- 
mulgated will have the same additions made to each rate by you before 
writing a policy. This rule to remain until the improvements are made, 
P. S.—No additional rate will be charged on elevators or grain therein, 
for the present.” 


—The Philadelphia Item speaks of the Pollock casethus: A company 
doing business under the title of the United States Mutual Life and Acci- 
dent Association, an assessment company, has escaped payment of a loss 
upon a technical ground, which has created much resentment on the part 
of the press and the public of this city. A traveling salesman named 
Pollock, who was insured in this concern, was standing in the store of a 
country customer when a distiller came in with a can ofoil. He jocularly 
said that he would ‘‘set’em up.” A glass of oil was poured out and 
Pollock swallowed some of it. The distiller cried out, *‘ You are a dead 
man.” Pollock, however, laughed and said that he had frequently drank 
the liquid on the Pocono Mountains, where it is distilled, and drained the 
glass. He was taken sick on his way home, and in twenty-four hours 
after he had taken the draught he was dead from its effects. He explained 
before he died that he had thought the liquid was ‘‘ milk of birch,” which 
is the water through which the essential oil is passed in the process of 
distillation, and is harmless. He had taken out a policy in the company 
only two months before his death. It, however, refused to pay, chiefly on 
the ground that Pollock’s death having been, caused by the “taking of 
poison,” he was debarred, by a limitation of risk, from benefit under the 
policy. The similarity of title may lead many to confound this company 
with that of the United States Life Insurance Company of New York, a 
company which issues an indisputable policy, pays its losses immediately 
upon the receipt of proofs of loss, and it is esteemed for its liberality as 
well as for its solidity and general excellence. 
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GENERAL ADJUSTING. 28 YEARS IN FIELD. 


HENRY HOLLAND, ST. LOUIS, MO. 223 

e Olive St. Four Years’ Resume, 406 Adjustments, 76 Companies, 750 Policies, 

$1,498,019 Insured. Average Salvage, 62.45 per cent. Prompt and thorough attention given 
to Losses in Western and Southern States. 


NSURANCE ADJUSTMENT CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
Has been actively and successfully engaged in the Adjustment of Fire and Marine 
Losses since organization under the State Laws of Ohio, April 13, 1875, or more than seven 
years. Refers to the Loss Files of every Insurance Company doing an extended business in 
the United States, for specimens of its work. JOHN I. COVINGTON, Supt. 





PROMINENT AGENTS. 








— S. BOYD, ATLANTA, GA., GENERAL Fipg 


Underwriter. Representing London Assurance Corporation and Stand, i 
of London. ard Fire Ofice 


a 
NO. C. WHITNER & CO., ATLANTA, GA., MAN. 


agers Southern Department of the British American Assurance Company and the 
Merchants’ Insurance Company of Newark. 











AGENCY WANTS: 








N UNDERWRITER OF EXPERIENCE AND GOOD 

financial standing, is open to aceept, after December 31 next, at Philadelphia, the 

agency—either local or general—of one or more first-class companies. Address, con- 
fidentially, “ UNDERWRITER,” office of THe Spectator, 16 Dey St., N. Y. 








To Life Insurance Agents in all 


parts of the United States, (North): 
If you have taken one hundred thous- 
and dollars of new Life Insurance the 
past year, and are a man of good moral 


character, write to 


EDGAR H. KELLOGG, Superintendent, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


and see what the 


HoME LIFE INSURANCECoO. 


of NEW YORK has to offer. 
GENTS WHO CONTROL A LARGE BUSINESS 


on residence property will find the old Agricultural Insurance Company, of Water- 
town, N. Y., particularly adapted to this class of business. The Agricultural Insurance 
Company issues a separate Tornado Policy. Apply for agencies to 
A. H. DARROW, Manager for Mich., Ind., Ill., Mo. and Iowa, 
544 W. Madison St., Chicago, II 





or C, E. DARROW, State Agent for Iowa, 
313 Brady St., Davenport. Iowa. 


ANTED, BY THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., as District Agents, energetic, reli- 
Address, with 





able men, who can and will personally secure applications for insurance. 
reference and experience (if any), the COMPANY, at Hartford, Conn. 


Joun H. Craisorne. Herbert W. Cratszorne, 


OHN H. CLAIBORNE & SON, FIRE INSURANCE 


Agents, No. 1110 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 





ALTER D. STEVENS, INSURANCE AGENT 


and Adjuster, Leadville, Colorado. Represents Phenix, of Brooklyn, Good 
opening in agency for two or three leading companies. 


| Boab B. HILT, GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT 


and Adjuster, 114 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, represents Farragut Fire Insurance 





Company, of New York ; Exchange Fire Insurance Company, of New York, G 


A ood openi 
in Agency for other leading companies, pening 





ATTNALL PAULDING, DISTRICT MANAGER 


Fire Insurance Association, Limited, of London, for Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
aie a ng of ‘Columbia, and Southern and Western New Jersey, 330 Walnut Street, 
iladelphia. 





Raleigh, N. C. : 
HOMAS T. HAY, GENERAL AGENT VIRGINIA 


Fire and Marine Ins. Co. for N. C., North and South Carolina departments of the 
Rochester German Ins. Co. Local Agent for Liverpool & London & Globe, Royal, and 
other first-class Companies. 





DU MONT, GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT 
« and Adjuster, Mobile, Ala. 





W. G. McCORMICK, J. A. MILLER, 


G. McCORMICK & CO., INSURANCE. 


. No. 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





HARLES TREDICK, INSURANCE AGENT AND 

Broker, 138 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. Represents New Hampshire, of Man 

chester, N. H.; Transatlantic, of Germany; Jefferson, of New York; First National, ot 
Massachusetts ; Ohio, of Dayton, O. Special attention given to placing Surplus lines. 





Ben. PHELON. Mitton C, RANDALL, 
HELON & RANDALL, 47 CARONDELET ST,, 


New Orleans, La. General Insurance Agents and Brokers, representing St. Paul, 
Metropole, and Philadelphia Underwriters. Tocorrespondents: We have unusual facilities 
for placing large lines of insurance, having made a specialty of this branch of the business 
for several years. Liberal commissions allowed. ; 


E D. FARNSWORTH & SON, GENERAL INSUR- 
fe ance Agents, No. 219 Sansome Street, San Francisco, CAL., represent Me- 
chanics Fire Insurance Co. of New York, Farragut Fire Insurance Co. of New York, German 
Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, Firemens Insurance Co. of Baltimore, Exchange Fire In- 
surance Co. of New York, Citizens Fire Insurance Co., St. Louis. 


ORRIS & BAYLY, Managers, Central Depart- 


ment (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia) of the FIRE ASSOCIATION, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., Louisville, Ky. 














B. MEADE, GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 


e Richmond, Va. Seventeen years’ experience inthe business. Secretary of the late 
City Fire Insurance Company, recently re-insured. Good opening for a company. 


OUIS C. OBORN & CO., SUCCESSORS TO 


Oborn & Clement, 14 Cortlandt Street, Fire Insurance Brokers. Country risks a 
specialty. 


T J. TEMPLE, FIRE 
e Office: 155 Broadway, N. Y. 


ILES S. CODY, INSURANCE AGENT AND 
Adjuster. Bradford, McKean County, Pa. 








INSURANCE AGENT, 








HOMAS L. ALFRIEND, FIRE, MARINE AND LIFE 


Insurance Agent, representing first-class companies only, Richmond, Va. 








W. BARRETT, INSURANCE AGENCY, NO. 120 


e LaSalle Street, Chicago. Continental Ins, Co., N. Y.; Merchants Ins. Co., New- 
Ha i Vir; ky ire and Marine ns. Co.; Newark Fire Ins, Co., Newark, Representing Five 
ion Dollars. 





